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THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 
Addresed to Mr. and Mrs. N. Longworth of Cincinnati. 
BY F. 8. COZZENS. 


I thank you for _ kindly lines, 
And I would fain accept and pay 
My compliments, to bride and groom, 

The coming Christmas Day. 


But out, alas! on time and space ! 
Between each rival river’s shore, 

There stretch—of mountain, field and flood— 
Eight hundred miles and more. 


And as the dearest thing we wish, 
Is often that we may not win, 

So I must shun your Christmas door, 
Though welcome reigns within. 


But ring, oh bells! oh, holy bells! 

“ This day the Prince of Peace was born!” 
And bring, ob bells! ob, bappy bells! 

The Golden Wedding Morn 


I wish ! and if your years 
Senala tages out the century’s span, 

And if desert could earn the meed, 
Thou, Longworth, art the man. 


Long worth, long tried, in patience waits 
Its chaplet : that apart—secure— 
Abides the time ; for jealous Fame 
Is always slow and sure. 

bells! 


But ring, oh bells! oh! hol; 
And brit yu wells ch! bape A tl 
The Gelacn Wedding More “ 


More than all men—we envy him 
Who wins, with age’s silver crown, 
of success,— 


We denen 


Not by those base and narrow arts, 
noble minds least understood ; 
But by a wise beneficence, 
Wrought for the common 


So thou hast wrought ; for thou bast drest, 
With leaf and fruit, each cottage door ; 

And wreathed with vines the sunny hills, 
From ocean’s shore to shore. 


So thou hast wrought ; if in the West 
The statue brea‘ the canvas glows : 


bounty made its arts rejoice, 
TA od blossom lke the rose’ 


Years hence, thy large benevolence 
In the proud city shall me oan ; 


Bat ring, oh bells! ob, Christmas bells! 
“ This day the Prince of Peace was born!” 


nd bring, oh bells! ob, bappy bells 


Oh 





, oh wise, oh bepP; twain! 
, Thythmic bells! oh, chimes ! 
Ye are more loyal, fresb, and true, 

Than serviceable rhymes. 


To you, who by one hearth have stood, 
net poe, 

or years,—what can I sa 

Of compliments gad praise?” 


And she, so steadfast ané@ so true 
Who shared his lot by night and noon, 


And a constant harvest home, 
poy thn honey-moon,— 


The round o 
The Golden Wedding Ring :— 


To her I cannot lisp a note 
Or pase ber oo, or wish er ely 
many happy days ;— 


But I may ask of him—for Time 
Has touched so gently her fair brow— 
Was she—some years , when a bride— 
As handsome ? 


There, I have done ; and when the day 
Shall come, arrayed in bridal white, 
eS ee 











|sive pen were almost exclusively theological or eccl His 


And bring, oh bells! oh, Christmas bells ! 
The Golden Wedding Morn. 


a cae 
ON THE USE OF PROVERBS. 
Two names of distinction present themselves to us in connection 
with the subject of proverbs—those of Blunt and Trench. The 
name of Dean Trench is so obviously associated with the subject, 
by means of his ingenious and amusing little volume, on Proverbs 
and their Lessons, as to require no further introduction. Not so, 
perhaps, the name of Professor Blunt. The subject of his persua- 


connexion with proverbs was not that of the li#érateur who tells you how 
a tool was originally invented, but that of the artist who uses it. He 
had become by habit so felicitous in the use of pithy and proverbial ex- 
pressions, as to infuse into his writings thereby a singular amount of 
raciness and vigour. Lord Chesterfield’s man of fashion who “ never 
uses a proverb,” would undoubtedly have been regarded by the Professor 
with something like compassionate contempt. We had the satisfaction of 
noticing Dean Trench’s book on its first appearance, and some of our 
readers will probably thank us for having commended it, as we did, to 
every one desirous of acquiring a great deal of interesting information 
in a small compass. The book, indeed, may be said to occupy in ordinary 
literature the same place that the proverb on which it treats occupies in 
ordinary composition. Shortness, sense, and salt, it from the first, | 
and it now possesses the fourth and only remaining qualification, which is 





Every civilized nation possesses a vast stock of accredited proverbs, 
and any attempt to trace them separately to their respective sources 
as vain as to search for the title-deed of each particular field 

in an ancient inheritance, or the channel by which each ular 
guinea found its way into the miser’s hoard. Many of them are found- 
lings, which the common sense of the country has taken upand adopted. 
New proverbs are from time to time tacitly appropriated fgom the works 
of popular authors--the pithy sentences of poets, dram: and philo- 
sophers. bas supplied us with many, and especially from his 
tragedy of Hamid. Some proverbs have sprung ont of public events, and 
the recerd of public events is sometimes preserved in 
fly in amber. Of this class is the Latin saying, “ Aurwn Tolosanum” or 
“ the gold of Toulouse ;” SS fortune which seemed to 
pursue a certain consul who free with the consecrated treasure 
at that city. Possibly the time may arrive when a saying of our own 
which has lately been in every one’s mouth,—* the right man in the 
right place,’”’"—will be classed by some future Trench in the same cate- 


a tive tions rel: to the origin of proverbs may be 
proved, myrtle pe ile dati. The first E that ‘although 
they are popular sayings, they have not, the most part, originated 
from the populace : and the other is, that few have been launched into 
circulation by the fair sex. The first of these has proved the contempt uni- 
versally expressed in early proverbs for the villani thereby evidently re- 
— prejudices of a class above them. And the latter is inferred 
from lamentable absence of gallantry in almost all the proverbs of 
every nation in which the gentler sex are alluded to. We venture only 
to select one, and that by no means the worst, as a men. “ Women,” 
says an Italian proverb, “ know a point more than devil.” And this, 
too, from the region of the classic South. 

As we sometimes hear it said of clever men, that So-and-So is a | 
near being a distinguished character, but that there is something want. 
ing, and therefore he remains in obscurity ; so it is with clever maxims. 
A maxim may be sound and practical, full of obvious truth, and carrying 
with it conviction at once, and yet it may never attain to the status of a 

verb. There must be something to help it in affecting a permanent 
lodgment inthe mind. ou may tell a wine-bibber that drunkenness is 
more destructive of setae foe poe Ray may advise a 
discontented person to think less of the comforts his neighbour 
and more of those which he possesses himself; but in neither 
ease will your maxim go half so far, or be remembered half so long, as if 
you tell your bibacious friend “that more are drowned in 
the wine-cup than in the sea; and your fretful friend, that “ many a 
cow stands in the meadow and looks wistfully at the common.” Clothe 
your maxim in figurative language, and it may perchance attain to the 
— of an accredited proverb. 

t figurativeness is by no means all. There must be a smartness 
about it—a sort of sparkle to catch the eye and attract the attention. 
For this purpose rhyme rages poy and alliteration are very useful. 
Take, for instance, a maxim as the following— 

A proud humility is pride in a chain. 
This is sound and sensible, obviously true, tively expressed, and by 
oN eS ee py. Yetit is no 
v a ee eee Se sermon 
n mouldiness since the reign of Charles L he we 
some of those qualifications to which we have just alluded, in to 





tickle the year and assist the memory. Even the Greeks and Romans of 
a ee a eee rhymes, 
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the solid aphorism—* Quod non opus est, asse carum eat.” Amongst pro- 
verbs of modern nations, perhaps the most characteristic are those of the 
Italian and the Spaniard. The former are selfish, cynical, and suggestive 
of revenge. The latter are grave, thoughtful, stately, chivalrous, and 
with a dash, nevertheless, of very delicious humour. e proverbs of our 
own country, as we Lane mat (oe a former occasion, are distinguished by 
their homeliness, practical ency, and fireside prudence. Some of these 
English proverbs, we presume, are current in America as well as at home. 
Of the genuine indigenous American proverb we should very much like 
to see a few specimens. 

By no means the least interesting part of the study of the proverbs is the 
attempt to trace their origin from local peculiarities. We have already 
remarked that Dean Trench has been very happy in some of his specala- 
tions oy this point. The proverb which recommends us to “ make hay 
while the sun shines,” must have had its birth under a variable sky like 
that of England. We claim it without much hesitation for the green pas- 
tures and the showery skies of Lancashire and Cheshire. The fine old 
proverb, “‘ He who will not be ruled by the rudder, must be ruled by the 
rock,” sets us down at once upon some rocky ~strewn coast, such as 
is that of Cornwall. The expressive epithet, “ mew-hearted,’’* and the 
accumulative pbrase, “ bone and feather,’’t must have come from a district 
espe | with sea-mews and water-fowl. It was in such a district that 
we picked it up. We heard it said in another place with regard to wheat 
growing too fast in the winter, that it was “ winter-proud ;”’ and My 4 
ed ear, an outer husk without kernel, was called “ phantom-corn.” This 
was in a district famous for its wheat. 

Let us now proceed to consider what Dean Trench has to say on the 
use of proverbs in grave composition :— 

“It has been sometimes a matter of consideration to me whether we of 
the clergy might not make larger use, though of course it would be only 
occasional, of erbs in our public teaching than we do. Great *~"-4- 
lay preachers 0} ae 1 See bes now 6 
tionable a sound, great the ge 
their way to the universal heart of their fe addressing 
not to that which eome men had different 
which each had in common with all, ha 
Se ee of which they 

v manifold ment of w are capa- 
ble, wi ind no rlebor mive to dig in that te works of Luther. And 
such employment of them would, 
tions, be valuable. 
sought to carry 
the sermons to which they have attentively listened, will 
hardly ever the course and tenor of the argument, su 
course to ag Ag ap —_) but if —— was sonia as it used 
so often to be by best puritan ers, tersely, poin' , epigram- 
matically, this will have stayed by them, while ail beside ye passed 
away. 


+ 
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The very phrases used by some of the Puritan teachers to signify this 
result, are in themselves characteristic. Baxter uses the phrases, “ to 
get within men,”’ to “ screw truth into their minds.” That Baxter him- 
self was eminently successful in effecting this is testified by Calamy, who 
says that his sentences “ had a liar Le £0 
that the words ought to “ pierce like nails ;’ 
be - in such a way “ that they may bite, 
tool. A certain modern Nonconformist 
will “ strike and stick ;” but we must 
metaphor is not so much to our taste as the metallic force and 


of the of hers. 

The says that there is no need for the shepherd, in whatever 
wildernaey he Gods may Sed, to lot eeth "tees SOS Mey sae 
ee ee village con, 
tion. poor man must not be made to feel that the scraps of 
knowledge doled out to him as his share, are merely the crumbs that fal 
from the rich man’s table. Words 
hind or yeoman’s bead, must “ have pith put into them.” Ofcourse 
must be withal a kindling of sy y. If 
their feelings along with im, “ his arrows are t 

short’ observes. This is a consideration ot 


—as Professor Blunt 


8 


as an engraver says of bis 
he am of such phewmne es 

that the sliminess of this 

sharpness 


vast importance, but it is one with which we are not at con- 
cerned. The feathering of the arrow must be left as a su’ for discus- 
sion at eome other we are now exam! 


in penta mere bape er The Pro- 
fessor says that while the arguments are the “ pillars” of the edifice, the 
are the “ windows.” A 


metaphors metaphor, therefore, must be clear 
and obvious, one that presents itself in the bent of the moment—one of 
those thoughts 
that rove about, 
And loudly knock to have their passage out. 
It must be familiar, and easily understood. At the same rah gees | 
no means be vulgar. It must not be of that class of similitudes whic 
Fuller, himself an adept in these matters, calls “ contemptible.” Cowper 
some 


4 lines on this point, so pertinent that we shall quote them in 





pathemata, mathemata, 

que nocent, docent. 
Inthe list of modern proverbs we have a vast number of such—“ Out 

of debt out of danger ;” “ No cross no crown.” 

Between cup and lip 

There's many a slip. 

Little strokes 

Fell great oaks. 





like the colna of ansicat Greece, redolent of berole legend, tholo 
and poetry. Tho Remnn watesed proverks vigerons, prestioal, end bas: 











* For “ cowardly. 
+ The ship went down “ bone and feather.” That is, with all belonging to it. 
+ Cowper's Poems ; The Timepiece.” 
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verb, think they “ may as well be hanged for stealing a a for a 
lamb.”’ We would add a caution, too, against the overworking @ me- 
taphor. When it is disposed to go with us a mile, we would not compel 
it to go twain. Beaten gold may be more useful in superficial embel- 
lishment, but in point of weight and substance it is nothing. 

The young divine, in short, while he endeavours to acquire a style 
that will find its way into people's heads, must nevertheless proceed with 
caution, especially at first. He must not run into his work “with the 
shell still upon his head,” as Baxter said ; nor yet must he relapse into 
that drowsy state of old, when sweet sleep was enjoyed “ by curate in his 
desk, and sweet by clerk below.” Both in matter and in manner, how- 


ever, we believe that pulpit elocution has been vastly improved since 


the days of Cowper. 

In regard to the numerous writings of Professor Blunt, it will be ne- 
cessary to state that most of them were produced in the country, in quiet 
villages, where he stored up, from personal and active experience, those 
hints respecting the duties of a parish priest which he afterwards em- 
bodied in his lectures. As we read. we trace him, through his phrases 
and illustrations, to the various objects that would present themselves 
infhis daily walk. We light upon some homely simile which takes us 
away from the scene or subject which he is describing, and places us b; 
the author’s side in his village. When showing, for instance, in hi 
sketch of the Reformation in England, that the suppression of the smaller 
abbeys by Henry VILL. was a feeler to bring on a more important mea- 
sure of the kind which was behind, he borrowed his simile from the shoe- 
maker’s stall, by the side of which he had been chatting with its occu- 
pant—it was “ the bristle which made way for the thread.” When he 
says that our present translation of the Bible was “hammered on Wic- 
liffe’s anvil,” it is evident that he had been paying a visit to the villa 
blacksmith. We have a metaphor suggested among the knitters in the 
village school, when he speaks of “ gathering up a few dropped stitches ;”’ 
that is, stating a few matters which in the continuousness of the narrative 
had been passed over. Speaking of the disasters which were stated to 
have befallen the families of those who became the possessors of the 
estates of suppressed religious houses, he quotes an adage which may 
have dropped from the mouth of the village miller, namely, that “ the 
devil’s corn all goes to bran.” For the consideration of those persons 
who are for adopting the ne gem ne a a4 ~ in church matters, while 
they keep the monarchical principle in State, without loosening the 
bands of the Commonwealth, he suggests the question whether you can 
“ twist a rope different ways at the two ends without dissolving its con- 
tinuity.” Ta reference to the severing the parish school from the clergy- 
man, he thinks it would be “ cutting the sluices’’ by which he is enabled 
to fertilize the parish. He quotes with approbation the saying of “a 
quaint but admirable writer’’ of the seventeenth century (Fuller), that 
“ dissolute men, like unskilful horsemen, who open a gate on the wrong 
side, may, by virtue of their office, offer heaven for others, and shut 
themselves out.” In speaking of the mere formalist in religion, he os 
Vhat a man must not consider himself fit for heaven, “ merely because he 
has kept out of the stocks.” 

Other of his phrases are of a more general character. In alluding to 
Henry’s tardiness in See the new religion, as compared with the 
alacrity and energy displayed in his spoliation of the old, he says that 
church work in general, “ goes up on crutches and comes down ag He 
describes those early Reformers who compiled the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, as men who were compelled “to walk with their lives in 
their hands :”’ and he speaks of certain Liturgical amenders of the day 
as men who, with the best intentions in the world, set about “ to dandle 
the kid,” creating alarm in the minds ‘of more experienced spectators 
lest they should kill him nevertheless. In speaking of the over-refine- 
ment of cruelty tised upon Cranmer by his "persecutors at the close 
of his career, which produced an extra demonstration ot sympathy on the 
part of the multitude, he says that “ they drew the bow too far, and it 
snapped in their hand ;” ing to this the even more appropriate Latin 

“qui nimis emungit, elicit.sanguinem.” From his mode of 
allusions to certain expression and res made use of in the sermons of 
Dr, Isaac Barrow, although acknowl g all the while that they would 
startle us if heard from pulpit in the present day, it is clear enough 
that he quotes them with a secret enjoyment and admiration of their 
pithiness. When Barrow, for instance, tells those who attempt to cure @ 
wound ia the reputation, that it is difficult “ to spread the plaster so far 
as the sore hath reached’’—when he speaks of the fox “ who said that the 
grapes were sour, because he could not reach them; and that the hare 
was dry meat, because he could not catch it’’—of the man “ who would 
put his sickle into another's corn, or his oar into another's boat, being in 
no condition to wonder if his ys rapped”’—of “ the vast usury 
which God allows us for money laid out or chastty ; a hundred to one 
being the rate he allows at present, and above a hundred millions to one 
the rate he will render hereafter ; so that if we be merchants this way, 
we shall be sure to thrive.”’ In fact, after quoting these he so far 
enters into the spirit of them as to in the same vein, lamenting 
in his own person that soon after Barrow’s time the oratory of the pulpit 
* be: to go upon stilts,” and that it lost much of its interest with the 
multitude until the field preacher took it up, and began to speak to them 
as it were “in the Hebrew tongue,” to which they “ gave the more 
silence.” Upon this point, however, we have said enough in our for- 


mer pages. 

In speaking of “ Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire,” be observes, that “ the poison was put into circulation 
without any label on the wrapper’’—an observation the pithiness of which 
is equalled only by its truth. To convey, indeed, the same idea more 
concisely, and with the same force, would be impossible. And in many 
other cases, a single phrase or metaph so introduced as to suggest 
a whole volume of thought. Thus, in stating the divisions and abuses 
which Nao in the Romish Church of 
Henry VIIL, he speaks of making a “ post mortem examination,” with a 
view to ascertain the complicated disorders which led to its final dissolu- 
tion, After describing the relaxation of morals and the extravagancies 
of re creed which prevailed for some time after the spoliation of 
the religious houses, he says that the nation was already ~ fly blown,” 
and that it was only wanted, that the days should be fullilled when the 





hornets should take wing and sting it to madness. By a single dash or | had 


two he gives you a delineation of character. Thus, Paley was a man 
well caloulated, by the quality of his understanding, “ to give the times a 
wrench.”” Robert Hall’s was “ a noble mind in which there was a flaw” 
—a flaw “ extending, perhaps, further than met the eye.” Luther was a 
caricaturist as well as a reasoner : “ when the sword was not at hand, he 
could strike with the ox-goad.”” Erasmus lashed the abuses of the Ro- 
mish church “ with a rod of nettles,” and there he stopped. He detected 
abuses, but he did not correct them. He was “for the excision of the 
nd of flesh, but then it must be done without shedding one drop of 
ood.” The wit of Erasmus was sometimes more than he could manage, 
ao herself when he was aiming only at superstition, It some- 
times happens that “ whilst he shoots his om arrow o’er the house, 
he hits a brother.” Sir Thomas More showed a conviction that there 
were abuses, but the scheme of reforming those abuses he professed to re- 
gard as hey son He was disposed to “ shut his eyes when he pulled 
,” yet “ his piece was pretty clearly aimed at the Church.” 
The jor, on more than one occasion, has made good use of honest 
Izaak Walton’s memorable instructions respecting the mode of showing 
your love in the impaling of a frog. The executioners to whom was en- 
trusted the burning of the martyrs in Queen Mary’s days, were required, 
* in the bowels of the Lord Jesus Christ,” to take care “ that the execu. 
tion and punishment might be so moderated that the rigour thereof might 
not be too extreme!’ And again, in allusion to Gibbon’s uncandid 
meiosis in speaking of the treatment of Cyprian—that he was banished, 
but to a pleasant country ; that he was confined, but not in a prison ; 
that he was put to death, but in the least painful mode of execution—the 
Professor observes that all this is merely a repetition of the advice to the 
angler. Whether practically a disciple of honest Izaak or not, be was 
at least a reader of his book. We find him, when lamenting the decay 
¢ ny ape in mm ues aang us of the time when 
ne cheerful angler, as ler willow- i 
trolled out a Christian cateh :— ee 


Here may we si: ra 
Before death siope ocr teenth. 
The Professor was evidently one who would have loved to morali 
with Jacques, and find “ books in the ranning brooks.”’ Thus, in telling 
how the Council of Constance ordered the bones of Wicliffe to be ex- 
en ~~ a - Lutterworth, and cast into the brook 
ws by, he quotes a delightful passage of old F 

that the Swift—for that is the same of the “edhe woe Soggy = 
Avon, the Avon to the Severn, and the Severn to the Sea, to be dis- 
persed to all lands; “ which things are an allegory.” And again, in 

inting out how the great wants of the community make themselves 

nown and felt 0 soon as a convulsion in the nation has subsided, 
whatever that convulsion have been, he reminds that as, 
after the subsiding of the deluge, “ Ararat reared nie head as be 
did at the first, and Pison returned to water the garden,” so did 





the wants of the make themselves known after the destruc- 
' tion of the monasteries, and the stream of supply which heretofore had 
emanated from them was now regulated by the Government. . The objects 
| of nature were called upon by the Professor to play their part in associ- 
| ation with points of duty. After alluding to the many errands of one 
| sort or other which the clergyman will have to make to almost every 
dwelling in the parish, he tells him that after a few years he will be able 
| to take a survey of it from the upland hamlet perhaps, and find that he 
\can “ hang a thought of some labour of love” on every house and hut 
| that lies before him. This isa beautiful adaptation of an expressi 
| Bishop Warburton, and the Professor has made use of it on more occa- 
sions than one. He describes Reginald Heber as summoned from his 
| pleasant parish in Shropshire—“ where he had hung a thought upoa 
| every thorn”—to assume the government of the Church in India. 
A vast namber of allusions, phrases, and metaphors, have come down 
| into circulation, and assumed something like the status of proverbs, from 





| the great treasure-house of Holy Scripture. In eaters conversation | 
P’ 


and in coanexion with ordinary subjects, the use of scriptural phrase- 
| ology is to be condemned in ff. But in grave composition, and upon 
| religious subjects, it possesses, as we think, asingalar charm. It was 
much practised by some of our earlier divines, and in this, as in 
some other more important points, Professor Blunt followed their ex- 


ample. 

Thus, in his sketch of the Reformation, in speaking of the friars mendi- 
cant he says, that their principles, like those of modern dissenters, pro- 
pagated schism. They spit among themselves, and the four orders tore 
the “ coat,” which should be without “ seam,” into as many parts. Be- 
fore the Reformation, the churches were often profaned by being put to 
secular uses ; they were the daily rendezvous of such as “ loved greetings 
in the market-place ;” while the devotions of the day were suffered to 
“ drag on heavily,” like Pharaoh’s chariot’s with the wheels off. In the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, though they were held “ in arcubus ” of the cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul, the balance was not always the “ balance of the 
Sanctuary.”’ The Lollard, ifhe ran into extremes in his opposition to the pa- 
tent corruptions of the Church, had some cause and excuse for so doing ; 
he was not “ straining at gnats,” but “ at camels.” Through Wicliffe’s 
translation, “the volume of the book” became in some degree known to the 


tidings of great joy ” which it was forbidden them to give ear to in public. 
Thus was the angel come down “ to trouble the water.” and there was 
wanting only some providential crisis to put the nation into it, that it 
might “be made whole.” When matters had advanced a little, there 
were some, like Erasmus, who, although they had promoted the Reforma- 
tion in earlier days, thinking that a storm might clear the air, now hear- 
ing with alarm the sound as of abundance of rain, “ girt up their mantles, 
like Ahab, and ran before it.”” In consequence of Henry’s spoliation, the 


which had been — to them by these foundations, which had been 


to them indeed as 
did not rouse herself till “the Philistines were upon 


man, sometimes proved like “ a moth fretting a garment,” and secretly 


no hope. Everywhere there was a change ; “ old things are away, 


escaped from the hail.” Those who set themselves to resist or to ~ ore 
he natural exigencies of society, are “fighting as one that beate' 


corrections. ~The miserable ang of a ticular enc: 
somet 


mes be fou 


house, because he slew the Gibeonites.’” The y 
parish is advised not to be snared overmuch by 


judicious hearer, while listen to the 


perm it would be equally amusing for them to go a little farther and 


ict him as wearing quarter ts, and 


household 


must take care that the fault be not his if any among his hearers is in 
danger of the fate of “ Eutychus.”’ 


to irreverence. It is the outpour- 


multitude,jwho would steal au hour in secret for drinking in those “ good 


chapels attached to the monasteries were desecrated, and became “a 
portion for foxes.” The poor felt the loss of that never-failing hospitality 


’s ravens in the wilderness, bringing “ bread and 
flesh in the morning, and bread and flesh in the evening.” The Church 

fer,” being over 
secure. Her patrimony when annexed to the estate of a sacrilegious lay- 


consumed the whole. Henry, in his later days, became inert ; conflict- 
ing parties drove him into “a place where two seas met,” and constrained 
him to be still. The state of the country after the Reformation was espe- 
cially favourable for the operations of the fanatic ; not more so the stand- 
ing corn of the Philistines for “ the foxes and the fire-brands.” Theclergy 
were insufficient to meet the evil, and extinguish it while it was yet 
“ done in the green tree ;’’ and when it was done “ in the dry” there was 


behold all things are become new.” After the spoliation of the monaste- 
ries, commissioners were sent to lay violent hands upon the chantry lands 
and the furniture of the churches—*the locusts spoiling what had 


the 
3’ 80 alsg is too often the preacher in his administration of general 


on ae ee sin may, in the remote de- 
scendents him who committed it; “it is for Saul and his bloody 
minister of a 
ent demands 
upon him for charity sermons in neighbouring churches, lest some 
ve accents of this 


roving orator, and th all the while of the damage his own little 
is probably salfering, dhoald say in sorrow—‘ what doest thou here, 


jab ” 
oe people amuse themselves by talking about St. Paul as a rector 
of Thessalonica, or a prebendary of Philippi, or a dean of Corinth ; and 


boo! walking with an umbrella 
through his parish—unless, indeed, they would confine him through all 
ages and all changes of society to the use of sandals, and of the “ cloak’ 
which he “ left at Troas.” In regard to a provision for the clergy, it 
ought to be such as will enable them to “ speak with all boldness,” not 
coming to “ crouch to any one for a morsel of bread.” Besides these, we | and 
have ingenious applications of phrases which have become as familiar as 
words ; some one’s heart is sick because he happens not to 
have “ Naboth’s vineyard ;’ the “silver shrines’ are in danger, and 
there is evidently no smali stir among the craftsmen ; and the preacher 


e must acknowledge that we are not of the number of those who think 
gland before the time of | they see in this anything approach 


| learned man, whea first sent to school, was obliged, by the laws of the 
, institution, to undergo a preliminary process of dressing with an oint- 
| ment useful in removing a certain nameless disorder of the skin—he ob- 
| Serves that the poor boy was as innocent as the child unbora of an 
| complaint of the sort intimated, unless it might be perhaps “an itching 
ear. 

In the Professor's later works we find an increasing number of origi- 
, nal phrases and metaphors, showing that he had not only imbibed the 
| spirit of those early divines whom he so much admired, but had also 


of | caught their quaintness of expression. Thus, in giving directions to the 


young cleryman as to the site of his school, he recommends him to place 
t as near as may be to the parsonage house, so that he may easily run 
thither on a rainy day, making it “a bank for the small savings of his 
time.” And again, in administering his alms to the sick, he must be pre- 
for cases in which the recipient “affects a vglue for the prayers 
| which he feels only for the purse.” 
We shall conclude our observations with two other instances of the 
| successful application of proverbial pithiness to a sacred subject, taken 
from the writings of Robert Hall ; they are quoted by Protessor Blunt 
| himself, and with ial spirit he applauds the singular appropriate- 
ness of them. In pointing out the advantages of family prayer, Hall 
said that it serves “as an and Lorder to preserve the web of life from 
unravelling ;” and in analysing the purport of a profane oath, he says 
that it is** a sort of n rent to the devil, in acknowledgment of his 
| right of superiority. hese are the expressions that “ get withia men,” 
and “screw truth into their minds; and Dean Trench has our best 
| Wishes that he may succeed in extracting from our young divines some- 
thing like this, instead of the “lean and flashy songs,” the empty and 
verbose declamation, which we are sometimes condemned to hear. If 
any one should desire to have a more perfect knowledge of the manner 
in which the short and pithy metaphorand the proverb may be employed 
| to render still more effective the arguments of one of the most earnest- 
minded and able writers of modern times, let him have recourse to the 
works of Professor Bluat. 





eae 


THE PARIAH’S REVENGE. 


I wa®@ once aequaiated with a Frenel who could smoke any two 
Germans down. He was an artist, and when I knew him, an exile, hav- 
ing got mixed up in some of the conspiracies against Louis-Philippe ; but 
he always declared that his uncommon skill in the art of consuming to- 
bacco had been acquired during his residence in British India, where he 
was employed for years in copying sculptures and inseriptions from the 
ancient tombs and temples for the Institute of France. Of his other ex- 
periences in the land of the Brahmins, he was not inclined to talk much 
on English ground ; but one evening when we sat together, and his long 
| pipe was in full play—my friend was generally most fluent then—our 
| conversation happened to turn on the extent of empire England had ob- 








tained in the east. 

* A curious study they are,” he said, “ the Hindoo and his ruler. Na- 
ture never intended to two races to occupy one country : suppose 
they were willing, it is an absolute impossibility that they could ever un- 
derstand each other. The Oriental character and that of the Anglo-Saxon 
are the opposite poles of mankind ; hence the rule of England ia India 
has had no moral result. It has familiarised the native with European 
commerce, and, to a eertain extent, with European science too, bat the 
Hindoo and the Mussulman remain as far from Britain as their ances- 
tors.’ 

my bey pee was about missions, and schools, and time. 

“ Well,” said my friend, “ we would never , and its no matter; 
but I'll tell you an adventure which rather enlightened me on the sub- 
ject when I was new in India.” This he did as follows : 

It was at Agra, the ancient capital, where the sultans of the Persian 
dynasty reigned and built before the days of the Mogul. The modera 
city is atill <7 importance. There are holy places within its walls 
for Hindoo Mohammedan, an English garrison, and a considerable 
trade ; but all round stand the witnesses of earlier power and splendour— 
temples and palaces, and regal tombs—scattered for miles over the coun- 
wy, and interpersed with palm groves, native hamlets, and the bungalows 
of the English residents, I bad a full twelvemonth’s work among them ; 
and among other acquaintances made in my peregrinations, was that 
an English family named Jackson. They what might be termed a 
strong position in Hindostan. Mr. Jackson was a high law-ofticer for 
the province ; Mrs. Jackson’s brother was at the head of the Agra cus- 
tom-house ; their son was a captain in one of the regiments of that native 
army by which England keeps her hold on India; and their daughter 
was married to one of the Set. Pa in Caloutta. With their 
family interest so well represented, titled connections in one of the 
midland counties of Eagland where they were born, you may believe that 
Go Sane Cs Se en ae They had a house in the 
city of chiefly for the tranac' of business, and an extensive 
bungalow in the outskirts, situated on the banks of a rivulet, surrounded 
by a garden full of Indian flowers, shaded from the southern sun by tall 
palms, and commanding a glorious prospect of splendid ruins and eastern 
vegetation. There they lived ina } nom of material luxury known only 
to the Anglo-Indian. Nothing was wanted that wealth could purchase, 

they possessed the love for elegance and taste ; so the great lawyer 
and his lady were considered the elite of Agra society, and my acquain- 
tance with them could only be accounted for on the that Earo- 
peans out of uniform were rather scarce, that life is somewhat dall in the 
Company’s territory, that the Jacksons waated their portraits, that I was 
wanted to paint them. 

They had resided almost thirty years in Iadia, and believed themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with it and its people. So they might have been 





which it is the best store-house that we can resort to. 


ing of a mind thoroughly imbued with the spirit and sentiment of the 
Bible, as well as with that pure and undefiled English phraseology of 


Nor less happy has our author been in doption of -and 


as regarded time and opportunity ; but unfortunately the Jacksons had 
brought the Eoglish midland counties with them, never could get rid 
of the burdea. They d on the dwellers by the Jumna exactly as 
they would have done on those beside the Trent, and applied the rules of 








iterature. When the first edition of Tindal’s translation of the Bible 
been bought 
out followed by another, emended and 
are told that “although one 

succeeded by another, not of 
Edward V1. as Virgil said of Marcellus : 


Ostendent terris huac tantam fata. 
Cu was no “ fuga ad salices.”’ Certain 
nature with a fork, sure as it is to recoil and recover itse 


times find his lot for life cast in a small secluded hamlet—* vervecum in 
patria’ —in the downs, ps ; and his 
that “‘ the —_ Sabine 
residence. esley’s system of frequent change 
preachers, is calculated to beget a restless *‘ Scythian” taste, productive 
of serious injury both to 


but to read 
and Latin, often obscure and d 
out of the solid day,’’} and we can scarce! 
for it. Robert Hall, a man of energetic mind and ardent tem 











perament, 

in his early days wrote somewhat intemperately. “Like Miltonis lion, 

| he was a long time before he could struggle out of earth.”” But to those 
than an appeal to 

Hall himself as he wrote in after days—an appeal from Hall, boiling 
casting up his scaum—to Hall soothed by a 


| iatemperate writings no further refutation is 


under turbulent passion and 
Christian spirit ; an appeal from Philip to Phili 


saying that this progenitor 
doubt not that Paley would have been proud to say it. 

In some places the Professor’s wit is exercised in a stroke of 
natured sai The Council of Trent issued instructions to the ial 


clergy with to their lecturing upon the Gospel for the day, and 
by way of ng how it might be done profitably, they took our Sa- 
viour’s words to his A “You shall find an ass’s colt tied ; loose 


it.” Here, they said, is an evident consignment of the power of loosing, 
bee pe Sea ante ho Caen aes Aeration, abel a aaa 
sors the ¢ at yee ty of reasoning,”* says the Professor, 
| “it will follow that wotacs i i 





t Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret.—Hor., Epist. i. x. 24. 
t Nec partem solido demere de die 
Spernit.—Hor., Od. 1. i. 20. 





hrases and metaphors from the standard authors f ancient and modern 


up and barnt by order of Bishop Gardiner, it was 
from error ; and we 
den branch been tora away, it was 
same metal, but a better.""* He says of 


He observes that Cranmer’s tardiness in allowing himself to abcept the 
who derange society 
their chimerical schemes of improvement, are ee to expel 
+ A youn; 
clergyman of more than ordinary attainments as a scholar, will Awe 


house may be so mean 
* economist will pronounce it scarcely fit for his 
in the station of his 


pastor and flock. Gibbon professes to have made 
himself master of all the original documents bearing upon his subjects ; 
through the writings of the Fathers—folio volumes of k 

ult in ~~ will take a large part 
ly believe that he found time 


After relating"a peat ( 

as told by Paley to his family, of an ancestor who separated two pou 
of black and white pepper which bad been accidentally mixed, he ob- 
serves that Paiey might sppropeintely have concluded his anecdote by 
the family was “ patiens pulveris.”’ We 


ys 
laity are the successors of the ass.” And again, 
when telling a story from the life of Dr. Adam Clarke, namely, that this 


duct laid down for Jim and Bill, in all the rigour of their Angloism, 
to Ali and Ranou. Mr. Jackson was an upright, honourable man, with 
little depth and much narrowness of mind. his spouse I will only 
veuture to premise that she did not pretend to be interesting, and the only 
part of her conversation I recollect is a lament over the inferiority of 
meat in India, and a wonder that the Hindoos did not leave off worship- 
ping idols when they were told it was wrong. Their son—of whom I saw 
a good deal, his regiment being then in garrison at Agra—was a hand- 
some young man, with very red whiskers, and a great, though silent, es- 
teem of himself; and of their daughter I know ouly that she was a young 
married lady of remarkable propriety, and had two really beautiful chil- 
dren, twin-boys, around whom the whole family’s affection, and mach of 
its ie, was gathered. 

he letters trom Caloutta was full of them; their sayings, their do- 
‘ings, and their general progress. They were the theme to which Mra. 
Jackson returned from the two leading subjects I have mentioned—the 
topic to which the lawyer came down from his official dignity, and on 
which the captain condescended to unbend his mind. The twins were 
now in their fourth year, but the old people had not seen them since 
their first summer. distance between Agra and Calcutta made the 
visit of the judge’s lady to her parents rather rare. However, in the 
third quarter of my acquaintance with the Jacksons, it was —T an- 
nounced that Mrs, Lester was coming with the dear children, and I was 
e to paint their portraits. " 

ike most families of dissinction in British India, the Jacksons kept a 
considerable retinue. Tse requisition of caste, which always limit the 
Hindoo’s labour, and éhe indolence Taek & tropical climate, 
contribute to augmout the number of these troops. My friends 
had servants of aid sorts and sizes ; but them there was nome in 
more esteem or trast than a-native girl, who acted as Mrs. Jackson's 
own maia, apd held besides sundry i t offices, such as the charge 
of the household linen and the dealing out of the spices. They called her 
Zelle ; aud when her good mistress was in a hurry, it became Sally some- 
times, but I believe her proper name was Zelleya. She was a Pariah, at 
least she did not object to do dr touch anything ; but her appearance had 
something of high caste in it, for that peculiar institution of India has 
the advantage of making the clas es known without the help of dress or 

uipage. 

eT had the tall, slender figure, the features of that fine mould which 
| might be termed the classical of Hindoostan—the upright carriage and 
elastic grace, the long, shining hair and pure olive complexion, which 
distinguish the Brahmin’s daughter. Sbe was young, too—I think not 
more than seventeen. By the way, that is not counted extreme youth 
in the east ; bat there was a cold glitter in her black ve which, in spite 
of so much beauty, would not have charmed me. 1 thought Captain 
Jackson had come to a different coaclusion. The near neighbourhood of 
his garrison made him almost a resident with his parents, and my fre- 
queat visits, in the double capacity of artist and friend to the family, 
enabled me to observe that Zalie’s Gress, which wes a tasteful pom 
mise between the costumes of Europe and India, was always more 
and her black hair more carefully braided, when the captain was at home. 
Of course, it was by accident ; bat [ once espied something very like an 
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assignation in the t 
long remembered, lieve that the siege did not advance as rapidly as | 
the gallant captain could have wished ; and Mrs. Jackson had a mighty 
opinion of ber maid. It was not easy to make an impression on the heart | 
of that very respectable lady ; but Zelle had achieved it, for the girl was | 
clever and handy. I was told she could mend and clear-starch, mark | 
and cut out as well as any maid from England ; that she never had been | 
known to tell a fib, black or white; might be trusted with sagboty's 
wardrobe or jewel-case, and gave no trouble on the score of caste. . | 
Jackson also said that the girl was sincerely attached to her family ; 
with good reason, for they had been great benefactors to her and all her 
relations ; and the good woman was accustomed to relate how Zella’s 
life, as that of her four sisters, had been saved in their infancy by the at- 
torney-general’s interference with that peculiar institution which, in some 
parts of Hindostan, saves the higher castes the trouble of providing trous- 
seau and wedding-feasts ; how her mother had been prevented from be- 
coming a suttee by Mrs. Jackson’s cousin, then in the Agra mission, 
“ though the poor creature was scorned for it by all her heathen people, | 
and somehow fell into the Jumna afterwards ;” how her three brothers | 
got advice and assistance from every branch of the Jacksons to take up | 
honest trades, when the Company my yr them of some land to | 
which they had no right in law ; how, in consequence, one had a place | 
in the custom-house, one had become a soldier in the captain’s regiment, | 
and one a small merchant in Agra. Mra. Jackson always wound up | 
that recital of benefits by stating, that Zelle had been three years at the | 
school for native girls; that she could read English as well as Hin- 
dostanee ; that she never refused a tract, and the missionaries had 
great hopes of her. 
Mrs. Lester’s visit had been expected to take place in that cool and 
pleasant season of the Indian year, which the English residents persist in | 
calling the winter, because it extends from October to March, and their 
Christmas dinners come off in the midst of it. Intervening between the 
time of rain and the fierce heat, it seems the natural season for travelling ; 
but by those ee | casualties which beset the goings forth of ladies—who 
will take everything with them, as well as maids and children—the 
judge’s spouse, for he himself, good man, stayed at home in hot Calcutta, 
found it impossible to set out so early as she had intended; but as she 
travelled in the most itious manner, by boat and palanquin, it was 
hoped the family would reach Agra before the regular deluge set in. 
Meantime, my commission to paint the children had widened to a family 
group. Somebody had suggested that the moment of arrival would be 
the most striking scene ; and as it was necessary to witness the ceremony 
before transferring it to canvas, I was bound to be at the Jacksons’ bun- 
ee in good time on the day the visitors were expected. Having Eng- 
patrons to deal with, I was punctual. Mrs. Lester and ee! were 
due early in the afternoon, and the house was on the gui vive for bours ; | 
but there was no arrival. Towards evening, the rain, which had fallen in | 
occasional showers for some days, as it does at the beginning of its sea- | 
son, came down in good earnest, with a fag-end of a thunder-storm, which | 
we heard raging far to the southward, and the Jacksons comforted them- | 
selves with the — the travellurs had taken refuge in some tomb | 
or ruin, of which t was no lack on their way, and should come on as | 
soon as the storm ceased and the moon rose. It had been arranged that 
I should remain till the picture was finished, and a painting-room was 
—_ me accordingly, situated in a sort of wing which Mr. Jackson’s 
predecessor had built for a ball-room ; but the Jacksons being quiet peo- 
ple, who gave no balls, had divided it into three, by partitions of Indian 
matting. The central division was my painting-room, rather better 
lighted than any artist would desire by two ‘ows looking into the 
garden ; to the right was my bedrooz, and on the left a spare apartment, 
considered the coolest in the house, and, therefore, intended for the much- 
regarded twins. Partitions of Indian matting, though cheap and mova- 
ble, have two great faults—namely, that they allow sounds to pass rea- 
dily, and are apt to show minute crevices when they get dry. I was 
standing close by the one which divided mine from the children’s room, 
putting my colour-box in order by the last light of day, and the Indian 
night gives short warning, when, through the heavy rain, which was 
coming down in water-spouts, there came a sort of half hiss, half whisper, 
the queerest sound that ever struck my ear. I was born in France ; and 
there was a crevice within reach of my eye. What need of further apo- 
logy? There was Zelle, alone, and all wet, as if she had just crept in 
through the window, which stood open, taking out of her little grass-bas- 
ket something like a large green balJ, which she cafefully tucked in 
under the bolster of bed, Which of her daties the trusted maid had 
, I could not 5 ah Se sieges on wt 
her so y and silently, that [ could 
es when I saw her glide away into the verandah. 
, and the travellers did not come. Mrs. Jackson 


and | 








hostess, however, requested that I say che vuibiventveens | 
er, would y c ‘s room 
ithe night, and I had installed myself there with candle and writing- 
case, in order to write letters which were justly due to sundry correspon- 
dents, for I was not inclined to sleep. 

The whole house was silent. It was near midnight; and I was half- 
way in a letter to Armandine—we were friends then—when a slight rustle 
made me look up, and there stood Zelle as erect and composed as if she 
had come for one of the oft-mentioned tracts. 

“ Saib,”’ said she, “ there’s a cobra in your bed : I smelled it as I passed 

our door, for my family were cupent-chermen. What will you give me 

I take it away %,’ 

“ How did it come there ?”’ said I, pretending to write on, though my 
pen was making copras on the paper, for the green ball I had seen taken 
out of the basket recurred to my memory, and I know the said serpent to 
be one of the most deadly of its kind. The Portuguese settlers call it 
the capella or hooded-snake, by which name it is known in Europe ; but it 
had obviously not been p' under the bolster for me ; and as Zelle re- 
plied quite innocently— 

“T don’t know, saib,” my resolution was taken, though it certainly was 
not the best —, 

“I'll give you half a rupee,” said I ; and with a quiet gesture of assent 
to the bargain, wees ane the bed, tarned oP the bolster, and, with- 
out haste or fear, out the deadly thingfcoiled up exactly as she had 
laid it in ; and, may I be forgiven, but I half wished it might bite her. 
Nothing of the kind to Mrs. Jackson’s maid ; she laid the cobra 
carefully into her muslin apron, opened the window, and stepped out 
into the garden. The rain had ceased, and the moon was shining. | saw 
her go down the walk straight to the outer gate. She opened it too, and 
I followed her ; ae ee ents See ae oe , it was locked be- 
hind her, and the girl was out of eight. I returned to’ my writing table, 
certain that she would come back for the half-rupee ; and in less than 


half an hour, back Zelle came by the very way she went, and calmly closed 
the window, saying : 


“ Now, Saib, the cobra’s at home with his friends, and has promised | stok 


never to come near your bed again.” 

“ Very well, Zelle,” said I, getting between her and the door, “ I have 
promised wg a half-rapee, and I will give it to you, but I saw you put that 
cobra in the bed this evening. If you tell me why you did so, I will not 
mention it to any of the family till you are two days safe out of the 
—— ‘ and if you do not, I will rouse them all, and tell them this 

nstant.’ 


Zelie looked to see whether there was vay AA of escape, but I had my 
—< the window ; then her face took the fixed, stony look of the Eastern, 
knows his destiny is not pro 
“Saib,” said she, “I put it there to kill the jedge’s children. My 
mother sent it to me, to be revenged on this family hr all the evil they 
have done to ours. Listen, and J will tell you the truts, for you do not 
and Zenindar 





up. When 
to me a suttee 

that the family might have 
; bat the preaching Saib, who is 
much, that fear came upon her when 


perform the ceremony. Now, see 
eat everything, have brought upon 


father could not make the ac- | 
; he therefore lost his standing in the temples and in 

sherteanee, my brothers 
There was no means 
my sisters are therefore 
a Pariab, drinking out of common 
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into the Jumna, an offering to the goddess em No 
will not refuse even the polluted. By her favour, she has reac the 
transmi on of the serpent, and sent the cobra to me that we might be 
avenged on this family, who worship nothing but rupees, and think to buy 
heaven and earth with them. 
taken away the cobra and told you the truth.” 

“T did not venture to reason with the maid of whom the missionaries 


had hopes. She took her half-rupee, and glided away to her own room. | 


My own sleep was not sound that night, and in the morning Zelle was 
nowhere to be found.’ Neither mistress nor servants could give any 
account of her, but that she had performed her accustomed duties, and 
retired to rest as usual ; that her room was all in order, and her trinkets 
and best clothes gone with her. I resolved to keep my promise, and let 
the two days elapse ; but in the interim, I could not resist telling the 
story to a countryman and confidential friend of mine, who had been for 
fifteen years a silk-merchant in Agra. 

“ Take my advice,” said he, “and say nothing about it. I know some- 
thing of the English ; they’ll wonder why you did not immediately tell 
her master—what business you bad to look through chinks—in short, 
they won’t believe you ; oak if the girl’s disappearance produces no 
worse effect on your reputation, you will be set down as a Jesuit in 
disguise ; and I understand the Jacksons are stiff Protestants ; yet 
it might be as well to warn the family by an anonymous letter.” 

I took his advice, and the letter was sent ; but not being in their confi- 
dence, the Jacksons never mentioned it to me. 

The lady deeply regretted the absence of her handy maid. Mr. Jack- 
son made diligent inquiries after her, but all to no purpose ; but some 
time after, the part of ber doings which most puzzled me was cleared up. 
Why, do you think, did she come to remove the cobra? Not for the half- 
rupee alone ; but her brother, the merchant at Agra, happened to be the 
very man from whom I was iu the habit of purchasing trifles for myself 
nd as for my friends at home, and the bili I owed just then saved 
my life. 

The children arrived a week after, and I painted the family group. I 
saw Zelle dancing as a nauich-girl at one of the festivals at Delhi. I 
heard in the following summer that the twins had died from the bite of a 
serpent received in the garden of their father’s country-house near Cal- 
cutta ; and since then I never went to bed in India without looking nar- 
rowly under the bolster. 

Saleen omeneeeet 


RIDING THE WHIRLWIND. 

My railway carriage this night is not the padded saloon with the six 
chocolate-coloured cloth compartments, the blue and white binding, the 
wicker hat-rail, the cauldron-shaped oil-lamp (reminding us of the street 
lights of our early childhood), the Scotch shawls, the Templar caps, the 
sand wich-boxes, the wine-flasks, the fur-rugs, the light literature, the 
latest newspaper, and the languid Corinthian first-class passengers. It 
is not that worn, dusty, drafty, bare wooden carriage. which in winter 
is an ice refrigerator, chilblain nourisher, and rheumatism cherisher, and 
which in summer is an oven of baked varnish, whose walls are decorated 
with that highest effort of advertising art—the picture’of the man with 
the excruciating toothache, who would not use the ointment of the 
Druids, and who looks at you and your companions, the commercial tra- 
vellers, piteously through the long hours of the night, It is not that 
large, roomy carriage, with the high wooden sides and the extremely 
narrow doorway, provided by the thoughtful care of a paternal — 
ment, at the rate of one penny per mile, in which the agricultural body 
is conveyed from place to place, smelling very strongly of beer, of cheese, 
and onions, and from which the agricultural face smiles curiously at 
every station out of those small, high, barred windows, which remind one 
of the travelling caravan which contained the tigers, or a private luna- 
tic asylum of very severe aspect. It is not that breezy, open truck, in 
which a group of rough, cheerful, vocal navvies are conveyed with pick- 
axes and shovels to and from the scene of their daily labours. Itis not 


that large, red, saloon carriage, emblazoned with the national arms, in | 


which busy men are always sorting letters, and sticking them into 
pigeon-holes, and making up and sealing leathern mail-bags. It is not 
that large condemned cell, or travelling warehouse-looking carriage, in 
which fat carpet-bags, hat-boxes, tin cases, and corded packages are all 
huddled together in close companionship. 4 railway carriage to-night, 
which is a compound of the coal-cellar, the ehouse oven, and the fie 
dragon, is the conductor, the ruler, the guardian, and the leader of all 
these—it is the engine. 

I have exebanged the comfortable warm interior of my first-class car- 
riage-—with the ee egg | of a German baron, looking out from the 
deptbs of a cavernous cloak, like a veritable ye and an eminent 

‘rench banker indulging in moody memories of the hateful sea—for a 
position on the edge of the coke-tender, sitting with one foot upon the 
sand-box, and the other upon the handle.of the coke-shovel,—a position 
which no money could purchase, comfortless as it may seem, but for 
which I am indebted to my esteemed friend, Mr. Smiles, who, honourably 
known and distinguished in the ranks of literature himself, is always 
ready to serve a brother-labourer, without inquiring too curiously into 
the motives of his eccentric whims and fancies, 

My companions are Tom Jones of Wolverton, driver, and John Jones 
Lambeth, stoker ; men not naturally taciturn,—but whose occupation 
combining constant care, vigilance, and attention, with the fact that, 
on an engine in full motion, you cannot hear a voice above the roar of 
wind and steam, and the elatter of iron,—have made them averse to con- 
versation. The large clock at the station is at the time for starting— 
halfpast eight P.M.,—the carriage-doors are finally slammed to, a sud- 
den silence pervades the place, the guard blows his shrill whistle. Tom 
Joues answers it with a responsive shriek from the engine, and we start, 


-—* and gently from London, with our mail express train for Dover. 
The ts are just being extinguished at that strange-looking Tooley 
Street Church—union of the ecclesiastical and the gas-works order of ar- 


chitecture—as we emerge from the iron shelter of the station into the 
outer wind and darkness. Not yet into the darkness, for in front of us 
is a brilliant galaxy of red, green, and white lights, looking like a rail- 
way Vauxhall—a ome A of ee illumination—a se in a 
of our departure, or a variegated orrery suspended in m r. 
Farther on, as we leave ‘the discs and semaphores and outbuildings be- 
hind us, passing the eel ae and branching out on the network of rails 
into the country, about New-Cross, we appear to chase a solitary coloured 
lamp with lightning speed, and my imagination pictures us running to- 
wwe es for a doctor, in a tic manner. I can allow 
my fanc: fall play in looking et these signs ; but to steady, patient Tom 
Jones, the driver, they are as the leaves of a book in which he often reads 
of life and death to himself and his heavy responsible chafge—signal les- 
sons of danger, caution, and safety. 

The roaring of the wind and the throbbing of the engine increase as 
our speed increases, until I—who am seated on the edge of the coke-ten- 
der, with my head above the screen which protects the driver and the 

er—become buffeted and deafened, and find it difficult to keep my 
seat. The whole country lies under a thick veil of dark grey mist, and 
the black trees and hedges rush past, casting a momentary shade upon 
the vision. On either side the w Ho teleguagle paste pass te rapid and 
re tal succession the whole way through the journey. The small 
frail stations seem to totter as they go by; and we greet them with an 
additional roar, like a tiger howling for prey. When we rush through an 
arch we are covered for an instant with a circle of fire, and we leave be- 
hind us wreaths of light, white, carling smoke. I look forward, and I see 
a faint glimmer hovering round what my reason tells me must be the fun- 
nel of the engine, but what my imagination pictures as the real driver of 
the train, a stout, round-shouldered individual, with a sbort, thick neck, 
and a low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, like the coachman whom I 
remember in my youth. He sits up in front, as if upon a box, tooling 
with a quiet dignity worthy of a whip of the old school and the first 
water. 


We dart across the country—between high banks—through valleys of 
chalk and sand—past trees—past roadside lighted up with the fires 
of a November night—starting away from twinkling villages like a skit- 
tish horse, pe ay ne Re ee quiet street with a roar and a 
whirlwind. While I am watching and speculating, steady Tom Jones and 
his mate, the stoker, have never moved from their posts, looking throu 
their two large glasses in the screen before them for the various si 
Before me is the shining brass, and steel, and iron of the engine, a tin 
teapot with a long narrow spout ful! of oil, a smal! bundle of cotton and 
wool, the stops and valves, a hand lamp with a red glass, and the partly 
opened doors of two glowing, evercraving ovens—the bowels of our steed 
—whose John Jones, the stokgr, is constantly trying to sa- 


hun; 
iy wit eke, 0 ee ee ee 
to at anything in front, for the eyes are —eS eee 
I, , amuse myself by watching the chromatic effects ——— 
SS ‘ones shovels in the coke from the tender 

nd me. My brown trousers turn green, and my reddish-brown tweed 
overcoat turns first a whitish drab, and by the time the ovens have be- 


Now, Saib, give me my wages, for I have | arch 


Pie, though, from cireumstances too minute to be so | vessels, and going abroad with an unveiled face. My mother was so de- | come nearly choked up with fresh coke, it has changed again to a dark 
be! | - by ple ag and at the eA t care that she would not live, | rife 
t threw le 


green. 

A shrill whistle is given and we enter our first tannel. The roar and 

clatter are louder than ever, and the round-shouldered, thick-necked 

driver in front sits in holy calm with a halo of steamy glory round his 

head. The light seems to fall in streams on each side from the top of the 
; and when we emerge with another whistle into the open air, the 

sky spreads out suddenly before us like a fan. 

I cast a look back at our train and see a sheet of light stretching out 
on each side like a couple of wings, yellow as a field of ripened corn, and 
| divided by black bars—the reflection of the spaces between the carriages 
| —falling as regularly as the oars of a state barge. I fancy in that lime- 

kiln-shaped shadow which is thrown across the light, and which runs up 
the chalk cliff as we go through the deep cutting, I trace the familiar 
outline of my friend the German Baron, who is sleeping luxuriously in 
his warm carriage ; while the thin, uneven line that darkens the cliif on 
the other side must represent the form of the French banker, who is pro- 
bably dreaming of the Crédit Mobilier, and forgetting, for a few moments, 
the memory of the hateful sea. I turn to look again at steady Tom Jone, 
the driver, and find him wiping the steam off his glass, and keeping his 
| never-ceasing, vigilant look-out a-head. At all hours of the day and night 

he is ready to ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm; to cast into 
| the shade the performances of the genii of Arabian fables, and career 

through the air at the rate of a mile a minute with tons of animate and 
| inanimate matter, for the very humble reward of from forty to fifly shil- 
_ lings a week. The unwavering faith of the public in Tom Jones is some- 
| thing more than wonderful. They do not know him—they do not require 
| even to see his face ; but the mother trusts him with her first-born, the 
| children trust him with their father, the brother trusts bim with his sis- 
| ter, the husband trusts him with his wife, and, what is perhaps a greater 
| mark of confidence, trusts him with himself; and they all believe that 
| while they sleep he will watch—that fog and rain and sleet will not blind 
| him—that fatigue and exposure will never cause him to close his eyes— 

that frost and snow will not benumb his facul(s—that desperation, ex- 

citement, or mental disease will never shake the steady concentration of 
his thoughts and senses—and that where the swerving of a finger’s 
} breadth, or the carelessness of an instant, would send the whole precious 

freight to utter destruction, he will steer safely through all difficulties, 
and punctually deliver his charge at the — lace at the appointed 
time. And the public confidence is worthily placed, As he stands there 
before me in the glare of the coke oven, or the flickering light of the sta- 
tion in the middle of the night, carefully oiling the joints of his engine, 
he is the model of an honest, conscientious workman, dutiful, orderly, 
and regular. May his shadow never grow less, and his engine never grow 





rusty ! 

The increased force of the wind and freshness of the air denote an ap- 
proach to the sea-coast, and in a few minutes we are before the coke 
ovens of Folkestone, which remind one more of South Staffordshire than 
of Kent. A run through the glowing tunnels, and round the cliffs, car- 
ries us safely into Dover, where we re company with the Esquimaux 
| German Baron, and where the French banker is given up uncondition- 
| ally and shudderingly to his natural enemy the hateful sea. I wish Tom 
| Jones and his mate good-night, and I sink for a few hours into numerical 
| insignificance as Number Two hundred and four, or something equally 
| high, at the Lord Warden Hotel, tying in vain to sleep, with the roar- 
| ing wind, the hissing steam, and the clattering engine ringing in my 
| ears, 
| Punetnally at eight next morning, I again take up my position by the 
| side of Tom Jones, on the engine of the London express. The a 
| is fine and clear for November, the sea is breaking quietly over the san 
| and stones upon the beach, and the sea-gulls are flapping their lon, 

) wings, and circling round the fannel of our engine, which does not loo! 
| so like a stage-coach driver of the old school as it did in the night-mist. 
The round shoulders stand revealed in the morning light, as the brass, 
| beehive-shaped manhole ; the broad-brimmed hat is nothing more than 
| the overhanging scroll top of the engine chimney. We start out of the 
| station, along the coast-curve, at a fair speed, and rush towards what 
la at first sight to be two npright letter-box slips, cut at the base 
of the high, steep cliff, but which develope, as we draw nearer, into two, 
narrow, pointed arches, like the entrance to some old monastery, or 
cathedral. They are surely too narrow to admit the round, broad should- 
ers, and the low-crowned hat, and yet we are rushing towards them, 
reckless of consequences! Tom Jones did not appear unsteady last night, 
but now he increases the steam when he t—or at least I he 
ought—to apply the brakes, and John Jones seems equally careless. I 
see before me the prospect of being jammed up in the centre of a chalk- 
cliff, and dug out at the end of a few centuries, a petrified mass, like 
those hares which the newspapers tell us the woodman sometimes finds 
imbedded in the brave old oak, or the toad which the geologist @iscovers 
in one of the formations, It is useless for the cold mathematieal fiction- 
crusher to cry “ Fudge,” and say that I knew very well we were making 
for an ordinary tunnel, traversed by some sixty trains a day. Let him 
put himself in my position, on the tender of an engine, going at the rate 
of forty miles an hour, towards what appears to be a common rat-hole, at 
the foot of a hill, with certain strings — from its mouth, and he will 
find even his sluggish imagination stimulated. Destruction or safety, 
there is small time for reflection. In an instant we are at — of 
the cliff, which widen at our wr. and I involuntarily shrink as we 


plunge through them into the thick, black darkness. 
as if our 


The roar increases, and the feereg Be J way lay through Pan- 
demonium, and ever the prostrate es of a toannd serpent fiends. 
There is not a glimmering of light now, it being day, except when the 
white steamy smoke is beaten down upon us from the roof. I, who look 
out a-head, can at last discern a very small open church-door, and through 
it I can see the faint grey-blue outlines of the country. The doorway 
appears to be rapidly advancing towards us, increasing in size, and the 
country becomes more distinct, looking like a bit of valley scenery, seen 
from some large old cathedral aisle. I have scarcely time to admire the 
setting of the picture formed by the sharp, well-defined outline of the 
arch, when, with a whistle, we find ourselves out of the tumnel amon 
the sea-gulls and the hills. I now enter jnto the excitement of the whirl- 
wind coach, which dashes with me on the tops of high level mountains, 
passes over iron bridges that answer the never-ceasing rushing noite, 
with a Ho ae roar, rushes down again into a deep valley with the 
sandy bills almost rr! overhead ; past groups of white-shirted la- 
bourers, looking like a flock of sheep ; past pastures, in which the quiet, 
grazing cattle, growm wise in their generation, allow us to rush by with- 


out displaying either fear or wonder. m 
increased speed, guiding our course 





We uow make for another cliff at 
towards a small, round, black, target mark at the base, about the size of 
& penny piece. As we draw nearer, it assumes the proportions and ap- 
pearance of the entrance to a gas-pipe. Although I admit that our suc- 
cess was very great in going through the cat! aisle, still } cannot 
help thinking that the pan | shoulders are rather too venturesome in 
trying the of such a circumscribed tunnel. But the railway 
architect delights in a close shave. He sends us round curves, and under 
bridges within a foot of the top and sides—perbaps a yard, but, as I look 
at it from my it of view, fp Sais 
wal stations, econom FY 
“od diibon > tredane effort of the mind, we arrive at the conclusion 
that it is mathematically correct, still it is very difficult to convinee 
the unreasoning senses of the fact, especially from the outside of an ex- 

engine. We near the mouth of the tunnel, which opens like the 
jaws of a whale to receive us, and with a wild shriek of the steam whistle, 
we are again in utter darkness. 

I do not feel my hat battered in, and I therefore conclude that the 
round shoulders have received no 7! can pardon the imagination 
for performing any freak, while y is nat J through such 
a place. Where are we? Where are we hurrying to? Are we in a 
main sewer, or a dark passage leading fathoms deep under the sea? Is 
that rushing, hissing sound the cry of the great waters as they pass us in 
headlong on either side, full of strange and novel life; fall of 

fishy monsters ; full of a 


kly star fish, and dull-eyed, large-mouthed fishy 
ales Ai net-work of animal Re pee and vegetable animals ; and do 
I, with a sense of suffocation, myself to the embraces of the clasp- 
ing polypi? Should I be astonished at a merman asking for tickets? 
Certainly not ; nor should I be astonished at secing a lurid glare coming 
from halfopened iron doors across the darkness, and agonised, hard-fea- 
tured, red-faced men, standing to give a grim welcome to the awful 


realms of —— 
I look out a-bead, a the whirlwind, and in the far-distance I see 
a small light yellow disk, the termination of the tunnel, which appears 
like a full moon resting on the waters. As we advance, the sides of the 
tunnel glisten with a faint light, and I appear to be flying through a gi- 
gantic telescope. 
The scene changes again, and the yellow circle at the end becomes as 
mp gg Tees peter 
across the e, nea wi ; the - 
Bee irae cnitig ho meu the tome The disk becomes lar- 
ger, and the outlines of country are seen through the blue mist. They 
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inorease in distinctness, and the colours fill themselves in, one by one, | riddled by the round shot that was pouring from the enemy’s batteries 


until the whole stands revealed as a perfect landscape, into the midst of 
which we are suddenly shot, as if from the mouth of a cannon. 

On we go, out of the sun-light into the mist, and — out of the mist 
into the sun-light ; past undulating parks, rich with the red-brown trees 
of autumn ; past quiet pools and churches in among the hills ; past soli- 
tary signal-men, and side sfatious, where wear engines rest from their 
laboars ; past hurrying down-trains with ac and a whirl ; and at last 
through arches, in amongst the crowd of trains, each making for the Lon- 
don terminus, Then come the churches and chimneys, the line of docks 
and houses, the market-gardens, the tan-yards, and on the line, the sig- 
nal-houses, the coloured semaphore arms, extended like the variegated 
sails of a windmill ; the men waving red and green flags, as if in honour 
of our approach ; the other men, standing motionless, with projecting 
arms, like raw recruits under exercise, or a mesmeric patient in a state 
of catalepsy ; the disks hanging like enormous pairs of spectacles across 
bare polls ; the ringing of bells, the crowd of people, the fiaal whistle of 
the engine, and grinding screech of the train. - 

My trip has been short, but it has shown me something of the organisation 
of a railway ; and the order, regularity, care, vigilance, and subordinate 
habits of the officials. When our evening train in future is ten minutes late 


at the Claypool Station, and Mrs. Contributor hinted that the dinner is | 


again getting cold, I shall not write an indignant letter to the Times, but I 
shall say to her in my blandest tones, “ Better late than never, my dear. 
I might have been punctual to a minute ; but as there was danger on the 
line, I am sure you would rather have the mutton spoiled, than have me 
brought up the lane on a stretcher, with my lever watch beaten several 
inches deep into _ rib’, and my usually handsome countenance in such 
a state that it would frighten the baby.’ 


—— 


THE,INTERPRETER. 
caMren xxxvitt.—tue Grorro. 
It is not all fighting, though, before Sebastopol. Without 





io tion on the heights.above the Alma. The British soldier likes 
| coolness above all things; and where in command of foreign troops an 
officer should rave and gesticulate and tear his hair to elicit a correspond- 
| ing enthusiasm from his men, our owa phlegmatic Anglo-Saxons prefer 
the quiet smile and the good-humoured “ Now, my lads!’ which means 
| so much, 
| On the left, and facing the Frenchman, sits a middle-aged decided- 

looking man, somewhat thoughtful and abstracted, yet giving his opi- 
nions in a clear and concise manner, and with a forcible tone and articu- 
| lation that denote great energy and firmness of character. His name, 
| too, is destined to fill the of history—his future is bright and glow- 
| ing before him, and none will grudge his h and p tion, for he 
| is endeared to the army by many a kindly action, and it has been exer- 
tion for their welfare and watching on their behalf, that have wasted his 
strodg frame with fever, and turned his hair so grey in so sbort a time. 
Soldier as he is to his heart’s core, he would fain be outside in the sun- 
set with his colours and his sketch-b.ok, arresting on its pages the glo- 
| rious panorama which is even now passing away ; but he is listening at- 
| tentively to his neighbour, a handsome young man in the uniform of a 








and discipline of 


kle,”’ as it is termed, concerning the interior b yy! 
nformation he can 


| that far-famed corps. The Zouave gives him all the 
| desire with that 
dying out with the ancien régime, for though a private of Zouaves he is a 
marquis of France, the representative of one of the oldest families in the 
Empire, and a worthy scion of his chivalrous race. Rather than not 
draw the sword for his country, he has resigned his commission in that 
body of householl cavalry termed “The Guides,” and entered as a 
trooper in the Chasseurs d’Afrique : a display of martial enthusiasm for 
which he has been called out from the ranks of his original corps and 
publicly complimented by the Empress Eugénie herself. Arrived in the 
Crimea, he found his new comrades placed in enforced idleness at far too 
great a distance from active operations to suit his taste, and he forth- 





entirely with the somewhat Sancho Panzo-like philosophy, which affirms 
that the “ latter end of a feast is better than the beginning of a fray,” 
there is many a gallant fellow who has not the slightest oo to take 
his share of both ; and from the days of Homer’s heavy-handed heroes, 
down to those of the donghty Major Dugald Dalgetty himself, a good 
commissariat has always been considered essential to the success of all 
war-like enterprise. Every campaigner knows what a subject of specula- 
tion and excitement is afforded by the prospect of “ what he will have 
for dinner,” and the scantiness of that meal, together with the difficult 
of providing for jt, seems but to add to the zest with which it is enjoyed. 
Many a quaint incident and laughabl dote is related of the forego- 
ing propensities of our allies, particularly the Zouaves, who had learned 
their trade in Algeria, and profited by the lessons of their Khabyle foe. 
The Frenchman, moreover, knows how to cook a dinner when he has 
filched it, which is more than can be said for our own gallant country- 
mon. 

Had it not been for Fortnum and Mason—names which deserve to be 
immortalized, and which will ever be remembered with gratitude by the 
British army—our heroes would indeed have been badly off for lux- 
urious living on that braciog and appetite-giving plateau. Yet, 
thanks to the energy of this ey | firm, Amphbitryons were 
enabled to indulge their taste for hospitality, and guests to admire 
and criticise the merits of the very commendable delicacies placed before 
them. 

A dinner-party at Sebastopol, just out of cannon-shot, had something 
inexpressibly enlivening in its composition. There was no lack of news, 

lack of laughter, no lack of eatables and drinkables, above all, no lack 








no 
of hu and The same faces were to be seen around the board 
that might have been met with at any dinner-table in London, but white 
neckeloths and broadcloth had given place to tawny beards aad tar- 
nished uniforms, whilst the bronzed countenances and high spirits of the 
party formed an exhilarating contrast to the weary. looks and vapid con- 
versation which make m society, In its own intrinsic aturactions, 
the stupidest in the world. 

The sun’s last rays are lighting up that well-known hill where sleeps 
“ the bravest of the brave,’’ he whose name will go down to our children’s 
th Inkermann, as that of Leonidas with Thermopy- 
fall evoked a deed of chi such as minstrel and trou- 


the pathway of honour. Had they ever a nobler 
A chief falls, surrounded and overpowered, in his 
attempt to retrieve the fortunes of a day that he deems all but 
friend. comrade, faint and mangled, turns once more into 
and bestrides the form of the hero. One to ten, the 
wounded inst the fresh and strong, but the heart 
tleman behind that failing sword, beat down and shat- 
yonets, An instant the advance is checked. An 
they might both have been saved. Oh for but one half-dozen 
of the towering forms that are even now mustering to the rescue! They 
through the smoke! Too late—too late! the lion-hearted 
the gentle, chivalrous warrior are down, slain, trampled, 
and defaced, but side by side on the bed of honour ; and though the tide 
sweeps back, and the broken columns of the Muscovite are driven, routed 
thattered, to the rear, their ears are deaf to the shout of victory, their 
laure! wreaths ehall bang vacant aod unworn, for they shall rise to claim 
them no more. 
The setting sun is gilding their graves—the white buildings of Sebas- 
smile peacefully in his declining rays—the sea is blushing violet 
under the rich le of the evening sky. The Allied fleets are dotted 
like sleeping w wl over the bosom of the deep ; one solitary steamer 
leaves its long dusky track of smoke to form a stationary cloud, so smooth 
is the water the ripple caused by the sunken ships can be plainly 
the harbour, and the Russian men-of-war still afloat look like 
children’s toys in the distance of that clear, calmatmosphere. The bleak 
and arid foreground, Ceapeed. cs vaguatien, and trampled by a thousand 
footmarks, yet glows with the®warm orange hues of sunset, and the white 
tents contrast pleasingly with here and there the richer colouring of some 
more y hut or store It is an evening for peace, reflection 
and repose; bat the dall report of a 68-pounder smites heavily on the 
ear from the town, and a smart soldier-servant, standing respectfully 
a ig A al observes “ The General is ready, sir, and dinner is upon 
e. 
Tha to dug by some Tartar hermit out of the cool earth are as 
sembled a y of choice spirits, who are indeed anchorites in nothing 
but the delight with which they greet the refreshing atmosphere of their 
banquetting-hall. A flight of stone steps leads down into this well-con- 
trived vault, in so hota climate nocontemptible exchange for the stifling in- 
terior of a tent, or even the comparative comfort of a wooden hut thoroughly 
by the sun. A halting figure on crutches is toiling pain- 
fully down taat 5 , With many a jest at their joint defici- 
encies, by a stalwart, Guardsman, a model of manly strength 
and symmetry, but lacking what he is pleased to term his “ liver wing.” 
They are neither of them likely to forget the Crimea whilst they live. 
Ere they reach the bottom they are overtaken by a cavalry officer with 
Zegiing spas snd eekey ceabisied, who, having had a taste of fighting, 
as it to have satisfied most men, at va, is now perpetu- 
ing about the front, disgusted with his enforced idlencse at 
and with a strong impression on his mind—which he supports by 
many weighty arguments—that a few squadrons of Dragoons would be 
valuable Caaiterion to 0. chermaing port , and that a good swordsman on 
a good horse ean “ go anywhere and do anything.” 
“ T think we are all here, now,” says the host ; “* Monsieur le Général, 
shall we go to dinner ?”’ 
The individual addressed gives a hearty affirmative. He is a stout, good- 
humoured looking , With an eagle eye, and an extremely tight 
uniform covered with orders and decorations, He is not yet too fat to 
et on horseback, though the fponione of campaigning seem to increase 
is rotundity day by day,and he expects ere long to go to battle, like an 
ancient Scythian, in his war-chariot, By that time he will be a marshal 
of France, but meanwhile he pines a little for the opera, and enjoys his 
dinner extremely, He occupies the seat of honour on the right 
his host. The latter bids his guests welcome in frank, soldierlike style ; 
and whilst the soup is handed round, and those lips are occa- 
pied with its merits, let us take a look round the table at the dozen or so 
of guests, some of whom are destined ere long to have their likenesses in 
every print-shop in merry England, First of all the dinner-giver him- 
self—a square, middle-sized man, with a kindling eye, and a full deter- 
mined voice that suggests at once the habit of command—a kindly 
though energetic manner, and a countenance indicative of great resolu- 
tion and clear-headedness , perhaps the best drill in the British army, 
aad delighting much in a neat touch of parade tactics even before an 
enemy. Many a Guardsman nudged his with a grin 
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of ha- 


comrade 
morous delight when, on a certain 20th of September, his old colonel 
coolly doubled a flank Syreeng pees Se rear of its battalion, and 
otherwise have occupied ploughed and 


smiled to see the ground it w 


of | drill 


with exchanged once more into the Zouaves, with whom he took his re- 
gular share of duty in the trenches, and he is now enjoying a furlough of 
some six hours from his quarters, to dine with an English general, and 
cultivate the entente cordiale which flourishes eo vigorously on this Crimean 
soil. Alas for the gallant spirit, the graceful form, the warm noble heart! 
no bird of ill omen flew across his path as he came to dinner, no warn- 
ing-note of impending death rang in his ears to give him notice of his 
doom. To-night he is as gay, as lively, as cheerful as usual ; to-morrow 
he will be but a form of senseless clay, shot through the head in the 
trenches. 

Meanwhile the champagne goes round, and is none the less appreciated 
that although there is an abundance of bottles, there is a sad deficiency 
of glasses. A light-hearted aide-de-camp, well accustomed to every 
emergency, great or small, darts off to his adjoining tent, from which he 
presently returns, bearing two tin cups and the broken remains ofa 
coffee-pot ; with these auxiliaries dinner progresses merrily, and a fat 
turkey—how obtained it is needless to inquire—is soon reduced toa 
skeleton. A little wit goes a long way when men are before an enemy ; 
and as the aide-de-camp strongly repudiates the accusation of having 
purloined this hapless bird, jokes are bandied about from one to another, 
every one wishing to fasten on his neighbour the accusation of knowing 
how to “ make war support war.” 

The English officers are a long way behind their allies in this usefal 
accomplishment ; and the French general ehakes his jolly sides as he re- 
lates with much gusto sundry Algerian experiences of what we should 
term larceny and rapine, but which his more liberal ideas seem to con- 
sider excusable, if not positively meritorious. 

“ The best feragers I had in Algeria,” says he, “ were my best soldiers 
too. IfI wanted fresh milk for my coffee, I trusted to same men 
that formed my storming parties, and I was never disappointed in one 
case or the other. In effect, ey b- droll fellows, my Zouaves Indi- 

nes—cunning too, as the cat steals cream ; the Khab, yles could 

eep nothing from them. If we entered their tents, everything of value 
was taken away before you could look round. To be sure we could carry 
nothing with us, but that made no difference. I have seen the men wind 
shawls round their waists that were worth a hundred louis a-piece, and 


who was very co! uous for the ificent ‘let cash hich bh 
a y — magn searle’ mere W e 


foot or on horseback, there he alwa: t- 
ing and always in the front. Heaven knows wh “yuk the mee celled 
bim Bobouton, and wherever there was a skirmish ton was sure to 
be in the thick of it, One day I happened to remark “ that I was tired 
of Bobouton and his red shawl, and | wished some one would bring me 
the turban and rid me of the wearer.” A little swarthy Zouave,; named 
Pépé, overheard my observation. “ Mon Colonel,” said he with a most 
ceremonious 


bow, ‘* to-morrow is your jour de /éte—will od ee me to 
celebrate it by presenting you with the scarlet turban o' ton?” I 
laughed, thanked him, and thought no more about it. 


“ The following morning, at sunrise, I rode out to make a reconnaissance. 
A party, of whom Pépé was one, moved forward to clear the ground. 
Contrary to all discipline and ordonnance, my droll little friend had 
mounted a magnificent pair of e ttes. Worn on his Zouave uniform, 
the effect was the least thing ridiculous. As I knew of no epaulettes in 
the camp besides my own, | confess I was rather angry, but the enemy 
having opened a sharp fire upon =f skirmishers, I did not choose to sa- 
crifice an aide-de-camp by bidding him ride on and visit Pépé with con- 
dign punishment ; so reserving to myself that duty on his return, I 

tched him hile through my glass with an interest proportioned 
to my regard for my epaulettes, an article not too easily replaced in 
Algeria. Nor were mine the only eyes that looked so eagerly on the 
flashing bullion, Bobouton soon made his appearance from behind a 
rock, and by the manner in which he and Pépé watched and, so to speak, 
“ stalked” each other, I saw that a regular duel was pending between 
the two. In fine, after very many manceuvres on both sides, Zouave 





incautiously exposed himself at a distance of eighty or ninety paces, and 
was instantaneously covered by his watchful enemy. As the smoke 
cleared away from Khaby 


le’s rifle, poor Pépé sprang convulsively ia 
his face. * Tenez !” said I to myself, ‘there 


heart, and I shall never see my epauleties 


the air, and fell headlong on 
is Pépé shot through 


Me pneiote sumed oom his my RY to r= his ~ antago- 
nist. Already his eyes glittered w t at dea of possession 
those tempting ornaments—al he was within a few feet of the 
prostrate body, when, ‘crack!’ once more I heard the sharp report of a 
rifle, and presto, like some scene at a carnival, it was Bobouton that lay 
slain upon the rocks, and Pépé that stood over him and stripped him of 
the spoils of war. In another minute he unrolled the red turban at my 
horse’s feet. ‘ Mon Colonel,’ said he, ‘ accept my congratulations for your- 
self and your amiable family. Accept also this tritling token of remem- 
brance taken from that incautious individual who, like the mouse in the 
fable, thinks the cat must be dead because she lies prostrate without 
moving. And accept, moreover, my thanks for the loan of these hand- 
some ornaments, without the aid of which I could not have procured my- 
self the pleasure oi peningns worthy colonel with the shawl of ce 
matheureux Bobouton.’ The had stolen them out of my tent the 
night before, though my aide-de-camp slept within two paces of me, and 
my head rested on the very box in which they were contained.” 

“ Alas! we have no experiences like yours, General,” says a tall, 
handsome colonel of infantry, with the and Crimean ribbons on his 
breast ; “ wherever we have made war with sav: they have had no- 
thing worth taking. A Kaffre chief goes to battle with very little on 

his skin, and that is indeed scarce worth the trouble stripping. 
When we captured Sandilli, I give you my word he had no earth! \- 
cle upon his person but a string of blue beads, and yet he fought like a 
wild-cat to make his escape.”’ 

“ Your health, my friend,” replies the General, clinking his glass with 
that of his new acquaintance. “You have been in Caffraria? Ah! I 
should have known it by your decorations, Are they not a fierce and 
formidable enemy? Is it not a good school for war? Tell me, now”— 
looking round the table for an explanation—“ why do you not reserve 
South Africa, you others, as we do the northern shore, to make of it a 

“ground for your soldiers and a school for your officers? It would 
cost but little—a few hundred men a year would be the only loss, Bab: 
—a mere to the richest and most populous country in the world. I 
do not understand your Eoglish sang frod. Why do you not 
your Algeria at the ” é 

ion ; but it is difficult 


Many voices are immediately raised in e 
to make the thorough soldier—the man w ot Men teenie ai 


proceeding to the of the British people—how 
con to the whole spirit of their constitution. At with an- 
other of upon him. 
“ Ab! under- 
stand 








throw them aside on a hot day on a march. There was one Khabyle chief 





| 





we are engaged—a life totally brutalizing. Without change, without 
manceuvring, and without pleasure : what would you? I trust the next 
campaiga in which we shall meet may be in a civilized country—the 
borders of the Rhine, for instance ; what think you !—where, instead of 
this barbarian desert, you find a village every mile, and a good house in 
every village, with a bottle of wine in the cellar, a smoked ham in the 
chimney, and a handsome Saxon blonde in the kitchen. ‘A la guerre, 
comme @ la guerre, n'est ce pas, mon Général ?””’ 

The company are getting merry and talkative ; cigars are lit and cof- 
fee is handed round ; the small hours are approaching, and what Falstaff 
calls the “ sweet of the night” is comiag on, when the tramp and snort 
of a horse are heard at the entrance of the grotto,—a steel scabbard 
rings upon the stone steps,—and although the new-comer’s place at one 
end of the table has been vacant the whole of dinner-time, he does not 
sit down to eat till he has whispered a few words in the ear of the - 
= general, who receives the intelligence with as much coolness as it is 
se 

n five minutes the grotto is cleared of all save its customary occu- 
er The French general has galloped off to his head-quarters ; the 
glish officers are hurrying to their men ; cach as he leaves the grotto 


simple private of Zouaves, and is earnestly occupied in “ getting a wrin- | casts a look at an ingenious arrangement at its mouth, which, by means 


of a diagram of white shells, each line pointing to a particular 
portion of the attack, enables the observer to ascertain at once in which 


aliarly frank and fascinating manner which is fast | direction the fire is most severe. The originator of this simple and inge- 


nious indicator meanwhile sits down for a mouthful of food. He has 
brought the intelligence of the sortie already described, and which will 
turn out the troops of all arms in about ten minutes; but in the mean 
time he has five to spare, and being very hungry he makes the best use 
of his time. As the light from the solitary lamp brings into relief that 
square, powerful form—that statue-like head, with its fearless beauty and 
its classical features—above all, the frank, kindly smile that never fades 
under difficulties, and the clear, unwavering eye that never quails in 
damger,—any physiognomist worthy of the name would declare “ that 
pe was born to be a hero!” And the physiognomist would not be mis- 
en. _ 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE REDAN. 

The days dragged on in the camp. Sometimes wearily enough, some- 
times enlivened by a party of pleasure to Baidar, an expedition to the 
monastery of St. George, a general action at the Tchernaya, a hurdle- 
race at Kadikoi, or some trifling excitement of the same kind. Already 
the great heat was beginning to be tempered by the bracing air of 
autumn, and the army was more than half inclined to speculate on the 
possibility of another long dreary winter before Se’ 1. 

But the time had come at last. The blow so long withheld was to be 
launched in earnest, and for a day or two before the final and successful 
assault, men’s minds seemed to tell them—thay scarce knew why—that 
@ great change was impending, and that every night might now be the 
last on which the dogged valour of the ago would man those formid- 
able defences that, under the names of the Malakhoff, the Redan, &c., had 
for so long occupied the attention of France, England, and indeed the 
whole of Euro 

I was sitting outside Ropsley’s tent, sharing my breakfast of hard bis- 
cuit with Bold, at daybreak of a fine September morn The old dog 
seemed on this occasion to have renewed his youth, was so demon- 
strative and affectionate as to call down a strong reproof from Ropsley, 
with whom he was never on very friendly terms, for laying his paw 
on the well-brushed uniform of the colonel. “Tie the brute up, Vere,” said 
he, carefully removing the dirt from the threadbare sleeve, “or he will 
follow us on parade. Are you ready? if so, come along. I would not 
be late aim | of all days, for a thousand a year.” 

I remained in its rear, as he cofmpleted the inspection of his company. 
I had never seen the men so brisk or so emartly turned ont, and there 
was an exhilarated yet earnest look on their countenances that denoted 
their own opinion of the coming day. Ropsley himself was more of the 
bon camarade, and less of the “fine gentleman,” than usual. As we 
marched down to the trenches side by side, he talked freely of old times, 
—our school days at Everdon, our later meeting at Beverley, and, by s 
natural transition, turned the subject of conversation to Victor de Rohan, 
and his sister Valérie. I had never known him allude to the latter of his 
own accord before. He seemed to have some’ on his mind which 


thing 

pride or mistrust, or both, would not it him to bring out. At last, 
apparently with a strong effort, he milpered hurriedly, 

“ Vere, I've a favour to ask gd should be yet bef chance, 
ot TERY, you Bnew, 1 ea you to write and me to the 

Rohans, aud—and— i to Countess Valérie. If ever you 

should see her again, you might tell her so.” 

I pressed his hand in answer, and I thought his voice was hoarser as he 
resum 


ed, 

“ Vere, it is not often I confess myself wrong, but I have wronged you 
fearfully. If I’m alive to-morrow Til tell you all; ifnot, Vere, can you 
—can you mn one ao 

at ”? was all I bad time to ik 
rode the of the assault, and Ropsley’s voice was calm and > 
his manner cold and cynical as ever, while he answered the short and 
military catechism usual on such occasions. 

“ Then it’s all right,” was the remark of the mounted officer, in as good- 
humoured and jovial a tone as if the affair in hand were a mere question 
of one of his own Norfolk battwes ; “ and what a fine morning we’ve got 
for the business,” he added, dismounting, and patting his good horse as 
it was led away, ere he turned round to put himself at the head of the 


storming party. 
ences of danger have 


ly, for at that 


I watched him as one watches a man whose experi 

given him a fascination perfectly irresistible to inferior minds. It was 
the same officer whom I have already mentioned as the latest arrival to 
distarb the dinner party in the Grotto, but to-day he looked, if ble, 
more cheerful, and in better spirits than his wont. I thought of his ante- 
cedents, as og we often been related to me by one of his oldest friends, 
—of his unfailing good humour and kindliness of disposition—of his po- 
pularity in his regiment—of his skill and prowess at all and 
times, with the gloves, the foils, the sharp-rowelled spurs of the poe? na 
field, or the velvet cap that fails to protect the steeple-chaser from a 
broken neck—of his wanderings in the desert amongst the Bedouin Arabs, 
and his cold bivouacs on the prairie with the Red Indians—of his gee | 
ride after the Alma, when, me | by the stars fh a country wi’ 
which he was totally unacquainted, he arrived at the fleet with the news 
of the famous flank march to Balaclava—of his daring sang-froid when 
“ the thickest of wars” tempest lowered at Inkermann, and of the daily 
dangers and privations of the weary siege, always borne and faced 
out with the same merry light-hearted smile ; and now he was to lead the 


assault. 

None but a soldier knows all that is comprised in those three simple 

words—the coolness, the daring, the lightning glance, the ready resource, 

wary tactics, and the hi g gallantry which must all be combined 
successiully to fill that post of honour ; and then to think that the odds 
are ten to one he never comes back alive! 

As I looked at his athletic frame and handsome, manly face, as I re- 
turned his cordial off-hand greeting, as courteous to the nameless Inter- 
preter as it would have been to General Pellissier himself, my heart 
tightened to think of what might—say, what must, ope happen on 
fire-swept glacis, unless he bore indeed a life charmed with immunity 

and steel 


man he inspected the Forlorn Hope,—their arms, their ammu- 
pouches, their scaling-ladders, all the tackle and lia of 
t,a or a smile. 
advanced 


F 


nition 


, that fly so quickly and yet seem to pass like 
lead—when the est cheek is , and the stoutest heart beats 
painfully, and the change to action and real peril is felt to be an unspeak- 
able relief #0 all. 

A cold Wet nose was poked into my hand. Bold had tracked me from 
the camp, and followed me even here ; nothing would induce him now to 
quit my side, for even the dog seemed to think something awful was im- 

ing, and watched with red, eyes and lowered tail and brist- 
neck, asif he too hed been“ teid. 
roar of artillery shakes 
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Lord P. Well, my dear Mr. Disraeli, you were going to make some in- 
quiries, At present you have done nothing bat give me information. 

Mr. D. I want to know how Lord Canning’s three friends in the Cabi- 
net mean todefend him. He has but three—you, who always defend your 
subordinates ; Granville, who has his own reasons for admiring Canning ; 
and Argyll, who is a very nice little duke, but knows nothing of the 


hay 45 Quis vitu ” 





to death. Instances of gallantry and self-devotion are rife amongst the | had often done me good service in such different scenes—to watch the 
officers. Here, a young captain of infantry flings himself alone upon the | forms of these devoted heroes who were staggering sod falling in the 
bayonets of the enemy, and falls pierced with a hundred wounds ; there, smoke, when a stray shell, be penny in the trench behind me, blew my 
an old white-headed colonel, decoré up to his chin, draws an ominous re- | forage-cap from my head, and sent it spinning over the parapet on to the | 
volver, and threatens to shoot any one of his own men through the head | glacis beyond. Involuntarily I stretched my hand to catch at it as it flew 
that shows the slightest disinelination to rush on. “Ma foi,” says he, | away, and Bold, who had been crouching quietly at my heel, seeing the 
“ est pour encourager les autres!” The Southern blood boils up under the | motion, started off in pursuit. Ere I could check him, the old dog was 
influence of example, and if French troops are once a little flashed with | over the embankment, and in less than a minute returned to my side i 

success, their élan, as they calf that quality for which we have no corres- | with the cap in his mouth. The men laughed, and cheeredhim ashe laid| Mr. D. I intend todo it and in earnest. And I mean also to ask why, 
ponding e: ion, is irresistible. The Russians cannot face the impe- it at my feet. |when the Calcutta people volunteered to arm, by which means the 
tuosity of their charge ; already many of the guns are spiked, and the Poor Bold! poor Bold! he waved his handsome tail, and reared his | Calcutta soldiers could have been released, and sent up to save Cawnpore 
gunners bayoneted; the grey-coated columns are yielding ground foot | great square head as proudly as ever ; but there was a wistful expression | and Lucknow, they were all snubbed and rejected, though now that they 


by foot ; fresh troops pour in over the parapet, for the liviug are now in his eye as he looked up in my face, and when I patted him the old | have insisted on arming, Lord Canning is sent down to present colours, 
able to pase unscathed over the dead, with whom the ditch is filied. dog winced and moaned as ifin pain. He lay down, though qu - « pre —_ 


ite gently, | and is received in sullen silence. 
The fire of the Russians is slackening, and their yell dies away fainter on | at my feet, and let me turn him over and examine him. I thoughtso—| Lord P. Ah! don’t work that subject too much. , 
the breeze. A French cheer, wild, joyous, and unearthly, fills the air,— | there it was, the small round mark in his glossy coat, and the dark stain| Mr. D. No, but I'll work it enough. And incidentally, to show th 
it thrills in the ears of Pellissier, sitting immovable on his horse at no | down his thick or . poor old friend and comrade, must I lose | sweet affection felt for the natives, I shall ask why, whea some Mahome- 
t distance from the conflict ; his telescope is pressed to his eye, and = too? Is everything to be taken from me by degrees? My eyes were | tans went into one of the Homes of Refuge set up by the Calcutta people 
e is watching eagerly for the well-known signal. And now he sees it! | blinded with tears—the rough soldiers felt for me, and my fa- | for the poor refugees, and when these > -teoathe Ar insulted the women, 
A gleam of fierce joy lights up his features, and as the tricolor of France | vourite some water from their canteens ; but he growled when any one | Government neither hanged nor flogged the scoundrels, but, so far as is 
is run up to the crest of the Malakhoff, he shuts his glass with a snap, | offered to touch him but myself, and he died licking my hand. known, let them go unpunished ? 
dismounts from his horse, and rolling himseif round in his cloak, liesdown | Even in the turmoil and confusion of that wild scene I could mourn | Jord P. I fear you are revengefal. 
for a few minutes’ re , and observes, with a zest of which none but a | for Bold. He was the one link with my peaceful boyhood, the one crea- Mr. D. 1 flatter myself that 1am. Well, look out. Canning is a weak 
Frenchman is capable, “ Zenez / voila mon baton de Maréchal !”’ | ture that she and I had both loved and fondled—and now, she was lost to | creature, alternately obstinate and helpless, and I know that he was bal- 
His are not the ee eagerly watching the pi of the attack, | me for ever, and Bold lay dead at my feet. Besides, I was fond of him for | lied into crushing the Press by Halliday, the Lieutenant Governor, bat 
many a veteran of armies is busied. recalling all his own experiences | bis own sake—so faithful, so trac, so attached, so brave and devoted—in | his lordship needed not insult it also, Louis Napoleon don’t do that. As 
and all his knowledge of warfare, to calculate the probabilities of their | truth, I was very, very sorry for poor Bold. | I have said, look out; for though you have secured and silenced a good 
success whose task it is to cross that wide and deadly glacis which is swept | many Englishmen who know the truth, and could make you feel, you have 
by the batteries of the Redan. . (Fat 


neither secured nor silenced Mr. : 
The men are formed for the assault, and the word is given to ad- ONE OF PUNCH’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. He said he came to inquire, and he has in- 


oat P. Meg him! 
vance. : : . ~ . quired nothing. If he has got up the whole case as well as this specimen, 
“Now, my lads,” says the leader, “ keep cool—keep steady—and keep | te : — DISRAELI AND VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. P 
”, Mr. Disraeli! 


it may be awkward. Deuced ram thing of him to come here making 
oe do it handsomely when we’re about it. Forward!” that shillabaloo! By Jove! By Jove, I shoulda’t wonder if— 

t is related of him whom Napoleon called “ the bravest of the brave,” | the fire. [Considers for eleven minutes whether he will offer Mr. Disraeli Vernon 
the famous Ney, that he was the only officer of that day who could pre- Mr. D, 1 thank your lordship. Oriental blood is warm enough any- Smith’s place, and finally decides that he will not.) 
serve his sang-froid totally unmoved when standing with his back to a| where. First, apologising for this intrusion upon a political adversary, . 
heavy fire. Many a gallant fellow facing the enemy would pay no more | and a much occupied statesman——— 
regard to the missiles whistling about bis ears, than to the hail-stones of | Lord P. Who in either capacity is always happy and honoured in a 
an April shower ; but it was quite a different sensation to front his own | conference with the most remarkable of modern Chancellors of Ex- 
advancing troops, and never look round at the grim archer whose every | chequer. 
shaft might be the last. What the French Marshal, however, piqued him-| Ar. D. (bows, coldly.) I tpone accepting your lordship’s compli- 
self upon as the acme of personal courage and cenduct, our English leader | ment until destiny shall have permitted me really to develope the 
seems to consider a mere matter-of-course in the performance of an every- | financial ideas of which my Lord Derby’s tenure of office allowed me but 
day duty. Step by step, calm, collected and good-humoured, he regulates | to ventilate a tample. I have called to talk to you about India. 
the movements of the attacking force. Fronting their ranks as ifhe were | Lord P. As I have said, 1 am always honoured and happy té see you ; 
on parade, he brings them out of their sheltering defences into the iron | but if there were one subj another on which I had rather 


bject more 
storm, now pouring forth its deadly wrath upon that rocky plateau | not be talked to, it would be that infernal Peninsula, 
which must be crossed in deflagce of everything. 


Mr. D, Be not afraid. Iam not about to condemn or to instruct. I 
“ Steady, men,” he observes once more, as he forms them for the des- | am not even about to compliment 7% on the neat trick by which you de- 
te effort ; ‘‘ we'll have them ouf of that in ten minutes. Now, my lads! | molished the Indian reformers, and by causing it to be proclaimed that 
orward, and follow me!” the Company was to go down, when nothing was further from your in- 
The cocked hat is waving amongst the smoke—the daring colonel is | tentions, you prevented their meetings and combinations. 
forward under the very guns with a British cheer—the Forlora Hope | Lord P. A trifle. It might have been done better, but it succeeded. 
dash eagerly on, comrade encouraging comrade, side by side, shoulder to | Mr. D. I am not about to submit to you my views in regard to the 
ider—hearts throbbing wild and high, and a grip of iron on good | future administration of India. Those you will hear in the proper place. 
Men live a lifetime in a few such moments. There are P. And, I am sure, with pleasure. 
two brothers in that doomed band who have not met for years—they | Mr. D. I have no such surety ; but we are both too old to care about 
quarrelled in their hot youth over their father’s grave, about the quiet | pleasure. 
and the peaceful homestead that each has since | so pain-| Lord P. Puer Hebreus! 1 was taking my M.A. degree about the time 
fully to see onee more ; and now they have served, with half the globe | when you were baptized—or whatever it was that made you the excel- 
between them, and each believes the other to have forgotten him, and the | lent Christian you are, 
and the homestead have paseed away from their name for ever.| Mr. D. And your lordship is a judge of orthodoxy. My mission to-day 
would weep and be friends if they could meet again. There are | is to make a few inquiries, to which, in all probability you will feel it de- 
between them at this moment, and two are down, stark and | sirable to make evasive replies. 
wo are dragging their mangled bodies slowly to the rear, 


Lord P. Not improbable. 
brothers are face to face under the fatal batteries of the Re-| Mr. D. 1 am quite aware that I have no right to make them. 
my lad?” is all the greeting 


Lord P. 1 trust that you will not adopt the novel course of letting that 
the blackened hands meet wi 


once more, as when, long ago, they hid their sturdy little 
ir mother’s gown, Thank for that! In another minute 
have been too late, for Bill is down, shot through the lungs, 
belts and crimson with blood ; and Joho, with a tear in 
his eye, and ing betwixt an oath and a prayer upon his lips, is 
rushing madly on, for the cocked hat is still waving forward amongst 
the smoke, and the colonel is still cheering them after him into the jaws 
of death. 

But soldiers, even British soldiers, are but men, and the fire grows so 
deadly that the attacking force cannot but be checked in its headlon 
charge. The line breaks—wavers—gives way—the awful glacis is strew 
with dead and gm Ny er and curses, and shrieks for “water / water !”’ 

i th the wild cheers, and the trampling feet, and the 
ins ; but volumes of smoke, curling low and white over 

, veil half the horrors of that ghastly scene ; yet through the 
can be discerned some three or four figures under the very parapet 
of the Redan, and the cocked hat and square frame of the colonel are 
conspicuous amongst the group. 

It must have been a strange sight for the few actors that reached it 
alive. A handful of men, an officer or two, a retiring enemy, a place 
half taken, and an eager louging for reinforcemects to complete the 
victory. 

= aide-de-camp is despatched to the rear, he starts upon his mission 
to traverse that long three hundred yards, swept by a deadly cross-fire, 
that blackens and ecorches the very turf beneath his feet. Down he goes 


























A most welcome visitor. Pray sit here near 





THE NEW GOVERNMENT OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

Mr. Labouchere cannot be congratulated on the “p intment of Lord 
Mulgrave to the Government of Nova Scotia. To ta fof especial fitness, 
of personal qualifications, of administrative abilities in this case, is sim- 
ply out of the question. It is impossible to assign any other reasons for 
the nomination, than that Lord Mulgrave is within the magic circle 
which has, or is allowed to have, a preferential claim on all the patron- 
age of the Crown, civil or military, high or low, good, bad or indifferent ; 
that Lord Mulgrave’s tastes in the House of Commons led him for some 
years past to act as “cad” to the whipper-in of the Ministerial party, 
and that it now suits Lord Mulgrave’s personal convenience to go abroad 
for a period of six years at the public cost. The ea may not 
bea , Offensive, or any very indecent job, for Lord Mulgrave is a 
popu ar sort of man in the House of Commons; and although whipping- 

ao seems scarcely a very elevated branch of yrange’ | for the soa of a Mar 
quis, Lord Mulgrave is understood to have done Mr. Hayter’s bidding 
cheerfully and pleasantly in that subordinate Nevertheless, the 
nomination is a job, illustrative at once of how a gripe aristocracy 
has on our institutions, and how little all sense of moral responsibility 
in our rulers can prevail against its insatiable a te. 

It was but a fortnight ago that one member of an aristocratic family 
left, on inheriting a great fortune, the Board of Admiralty. Immediately 
a member of another noble house was appointed thereto. , a8 in the 
case of a new Bishop, the Crown presents to the vacant benefice, se the 
ship vacated by the new Honourable Lord of the Admiralty was instant] 
filled up by another Hon. Captain. The whole scheme of ‘aristooratic 
Government, like the stars above us, moves in its 
tomed course, in accordance with the great political laws 
and centrifugal force. And so it will continue until, by a further ye 
in Parliament, we show our rulers that more imporvant 
influences ia this kingdom than those of the Phippe’s and 
their allies. In the present state of the representation, when the aristo- 
eracy influence so large a number of seats in the House of Commons, 
when at the last general election, they placed Lord Palmerston under 
such deep obligations by exercising their inflaence in his favour, and 
when, with the existing restricted suffrage, there is so pen Sd 
in places that ought to know better, to prefer a lord simply use he to 
a lord, Ministers cannot escape, even if they had any inclination to do 
ress? so, from playing into the hands of the aristocracy in this way. Lord 
Lord P. He never did any such ‘ Palmerston’s large majority on the dissolution has yet to be paid for, and 

Mr. D. Right. It was English Press in India. the aristocracy has a rare crop of these appointments to gather in under 

Lord P. Do you want a House of Commons answer? If so, the Gover- | the Palmerston regime. 
nor-General, Str, in the exertise of his discretion, of which no public ser-| The extent to which the Palmerston Administration then beeame 
vant ever had more, or employed it more judiciously, deemed it expedient | indebted to the aristocracy, may be seen by this invasion of co- 
to repress, by ial meaus adapted to the —eh? Oh, you | lonial patronage. The army has always been very much at their di 
don’t wanta of Commons answer? Well, the civilians hated the | sal, and how exclusively they are in possession of the diplomatic service, 
journalists, and eagerly need on an opportanity of serving them out ; | is plain to all who will take the trouble to consider that at Paris, at St. 
so Canning was belgered into the work under the pretence that the papers | Petersburg, at Constantinople, at Berlin, at Washington—in short, at all 
did mischief. our great missions, except Vienna—England is ted by lords, 

Mr. D. Just so. But why did he not interfere with the native press. | and, with the single exception of Lord Stratford de life, not a man 
Was it not matter of notoriety that the little beastly Indian papers, be- | of note or mark among On the navy, as we have seen, the aris- 
sides containing all sorts of indecency, were constautly publishing bare- | tocracy is gradually increasing, and now, in the person of Lord Mul- 

grave, it assails the colonies. 


faced sedition ? A 
Lord P. The missionaries brought the fact under Lord Canning’s notice, | The present Government is more aristocratic in its constitution, com- 
binations and connections than any Minestry hitherto kaown to this gen- 


but you could not expect him to attend to missionaries. 
A eration. Not only are a majority of the Cabinet Peers, but every mem- 
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that passes in that wild mo- 


fact stand in your way. 
a convulsive clasp, and they iste: 


Mr. D. , as the Jesuitesay. In the House I claim a right 
to be as impertinent as I please. Here, we meet as gentlemen and men 
of the world. I shall scarcely be offended if you tell me nothing, and of 
what you do tell me I shall make what use may suit me. 

Lord P. De deux mauz il faut choisir le moindre, and I am less alarmed at 
than your ep! 

you know 


ey . 
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your ora! 


igrams. 
Mr. D. why my Lord Canning gagged the Indian 
P 


the 


. D. But le about him could read. Did not the Doorbin publish 
in Calcutta a proclamation, under Lord Canning’s very nose, calling on 


ber of it in =. House < Commons, bob the bps. 1 ad = Baines, is 
headlong, shot through the body ere he has “run the gauntlet” for a | the natives to rise, connected with one noble family or other. It would be invidious to par- 
third of the wa . Another, cuiknininendanteanamntiiel Whatis| Lord P. And it was prosecuted. ticularize where the facts are so notorious and their effects so palpable. 
to be done? The case is urgent, yet doubtful ; it demands promptitude,| Mr. D. After an indignant demand that could not be resisted, and 


For, of course, the tree bears its natural fruit, and as there never was a 
Government more aristocratic in its composition, so there never was one 
more aristocratic in its appointments. 

When Lord Grey was at the Colonial Office he introduced the principle 
of promotion into Colonial Governmeat. This principle has at least ene 
merit ; it compels Colonial Ministers to make appointments wn- 
ae at instance utterly disregarded Grey’s 

’ 


der some sense of moral responsibility. But Mr. has im the 
ciple and practice ; 
by his disregard of them, has of course in Ios Sttoc'on thew: 


yet requires consideration. Our colonel is a man who never hesitates or 
Wwavers for an instant. He calls up a young officer of the Line, one of 
the few survivors on the spot ; even as he him, the rifleman on 
his t lurches hoveny against him, shot through the loins, and a red- 
¢ comrade on his left falls dead at his feet, and the colonel is, if 
possible, cooler and more colloquial than ever. ; 

“ What's your name, my young friend?” says he, shaking the ashes 
from a short black pipe, with which he has been refreshing himself at 


what then ? The Chief Justice, the old new son-in-law of the philo-sepoy, 
Mr. Grant, took a verdict of guilty against the uctors and 
fined them—one rupee. Does your Lordship know how much a rupee 
is? 
Lord P. Two bob. 
Mr. D. 1 congratulate you on your general information, This was the 
only native paper that Lord Canning touched, though the others were 
ing all over the country seditious news and encouragement to the 
ma 








intervals with much apparent zest. The officer replies, somewhat asto- 
nished, yet cool and composed as his commander. The colonel repeats 
it twice over, to make eure he has got it right, glances once more at the 


Lord P. Lor! 
Mr. D. Not that he was ignorant of the state of the case, for in June 


” 


Governors of Colonies who received their appointments on the nnder- 
standing that they were gradually to rise from one colony to another, as 
Sir Henry Barkly has risen from Guiana to Victoria, Sir W. Denison 





enemy, then looking his new acquaintance steadily in the face, ob- 
serves— 
“ Do I seem to be in a funk, young man?” 
“No,” replies the young r, determined not to be outdone, “ not 
the least bit of one, any more than myself.” 
1 


he called the native papers “ poisoned wi % then had the 
effrontery to say that he saw “no solid gt sy tl upon which 
a line could be drawn, separating the white editors from the black 


ones. 
Lord P. By Jove! : 
Mr. D. But now notice, while the poisoned weapons were let alone, 
how savagely the English papers were treated. Do Bp: kaow why the 
Friend of L always the thick and thin upholder of the Company, was 
“ warned 2” 
Lord P. Tell us, 
Mr. D. Because, in the owner's absence it was confided to an editor 
I \ who had occasional! he 
for a perfectly har: 


from Tasmania to New South Wales, Sir Hentry Ward from the Ionian 
gginson from one of bs Fairy ad West In- 


in the selection of 
It prevents jobbing, such as we see in the instance 
has a tendency to rear and create a race of able and e go 
nors, and so ish the country with a class of men competent to direct 
the colonial fortunes of this ire ; and it compensates such men for 
having devoted the best years of their life to the colonial service of their 
country. Such was the priuciple which had prevailed in the Colonial 
Office under Lord Grey, under Sir J. Pakington, and under the Duke of 
Newcastle. Bat that rale, so sanctioned and practised, Mr. Labouchere 
been compelled, by the obligations of the Cabinet te 
to abandon. 


Lord Mulgrave’s appointment to Nova -Seotia 
category 0 the Colonial Government appoint- 
, the colony of Nova-Scotiais placed by Co- 
“ Rules and for her Majesty ’s Colo- 
class of 
Prince 
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The colonel laughs heartily. «Very well,” says he; “now, if I’m 
shot, I trust to you to do me justice. I'll tell you what I’m going to do. 
I must communicate with my supports. Every aide-de-camp I send gets 
knocked over. I’m no use here alone—I can’t take the Hedan single- 
handed—so I’m going back myself. It’s only three handred yards, but I 
can’t run quite so fast as I used, so if I’m killed, I shall expect you to 
paper that I dida’t go voluntarily into that cross-fire because 
was 

The young officer promised, and the colonel started on his perilous 
errand. On the success of his mission or the tactics of that attack it is 
not my province toealarge. Amongst ai\ the conflicting opinions of the 

blic, there is bat one oo fo fhe Socas gigeees and eset prompting 

layed on that memorable da: the of the assault. 

very man, however, moves in his own little World, even at the taking 
of Sebastopol. It was not for a nameless stranger, holding no rank in 
the service, to run into needless danger, and I was mrely in the trenches 
as a looker-on, therefore did I keep sedulously under cover and out of 
fire: It is only the novice who exposes himself unnecesserjly, and I had 
served too long with Omar Pasha not to appreciate the difference between 
the cool, calculating daring that willingly acertain rink to attain 
a certain object, and the vain-glorious fool that runs its head 
blindly against a wall for the mere display of its own intrimic ab- 
surdity. 

That great general himself was never known to expose his life unne- 
cessarily. Mo aotl Ginees tho manmavere cilia cngionain end ey. 
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the Friend. The Madras 


Herald was coteniie uni Conn Se Te- 
” before its editor kuew of the warn- 
was only warned for the same 


progression and . 
on the removal of Sir Gaspard 
ta—as well as to Malia on the re- 


watch 
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ew Pn The state of affairs at the main scenes of action in the East is thus ex- 


plained by the London Daily News of the 14th ult. 


the most ine ean have ex- 
Greathed 


sanguine 
Croatian adventarer Grant overtook Col. 


And yet, with all my care aad all my self-denial—for indeed, on occa- 
sions such as these, curiosity is a powerful motive, and there is a strange 
NE ee 
conge Sp ave Me, cnt lash ap friend and comrade during the 


progress of the attack. 
I was gazing eagerly through my double glasses—the very same that 














vidual before you, and in some eyes 
may weaken its influence, but its Indian articles are admirable 
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joining of the Commander-in-Chief. Sir C. Campbell, as we knew before, 
eft Calcutta on the 27th of October ; he reached Cawn) on the 3d or 
4th of November, and crossed the Ganges on the 9th, with 5,000 men of 
all arms, to advance upon Lucknow. Gen. Windham was left in command 
of the reserve at Cawnpore. What numbers he had with him is not men- 
tioned. We know, however, that the Dinapore mutineers, who had ¢ 
the Ganges, and were threatening the left flanks of the English detachments 
advancing in succession on Cawnpore, had been driven from their posi- 
tion in advance of Futtehpore, after a severely contested actioa, in which 
Col. Powell, the officer in command of the British, fell. After the action, 
a portion of the naval brigade, which formed part of the force under Col. 
Powell, found it —— to fall back on Futtehpore ; but the infantry 
shed on and reached Cawnpore on the 2d of November. It has already 
en mentioned that the enemy’s forces to the northwest of Cawnpore 
had been dispersed by Brigadier Grant’s column on its advance. The re- 
serve at Cawnpore and its communication with Allahabad may therefore 
be regarded as secure from any serious attack. 

On the 12th or 13th of November the British troops at Alumbagh 
would amount to upward of 10,000 men, a force to which it was impos- 
sible that the 50,000 native soldiers—most of them the very indifferently 
disciplined troops of the Oude Zemindars—could oppose any effective 
resistance. The force under Sir Colin Campbell would be nearly double 
the number of what was stated by Sir James Outram to be necessary for 
the relief of the Residency. It would be sufficient not only to effect this 

urpose, but to keep permanent hold of Oude. The time for which it 
Pod been intimated the garrison of the Residency could hold out would 
indeed have been by a couple of days before the Commander-in- 
Chief could come up ; but as the arrival of Grant’s column a! Alumbagh 
would have been announced—if by no other means—by a royal salute, 
as on the previous occasion, the garrison would have been encou to 
prolong their defence, and to abstain from any desperate alternative to 
surrender. The only set off against these successes is the continuance of 
disturbances in Malwa and Bundelcund ; and these disturbances, the work 
of predatory tribes and inconsiderable chiefs, will be suppressed as soon 
as a is reorganized. 

Honour to whom honour is due. 
by all who know him, has“ let no grass grow at his heels.” 
not only of his own “ double quick’”’ march to ey but of the con- 

ious influence of his promptitude, which has enabled him, with very 
defective means of transport, to push on 6,500 men to Cawnpore by the 
beginning of November. The energy and promptitude of Sir John Law- 
rence, and the officers who have coiperated with him in the west of In- 
dia, had been equally admirable. t immediately after the fall of 
Delhi such a large proportion of the assailing force should have been de- 
tached in time to reach Cawnpore—after several hard contested actions 
by the way—before the end of October, proves that our officers in com- 
mand in that district are men who know the value of time—the first 
great requisite of commanders. Nor are the bravery and a 
of the English leaders in India more remarkable than their cord 
operation and appreciation of each other’s merite. It is delightful to 
read the frank, hearty, soldierly expression of entire mutuai confidence 
in the first telegraphic communications of Sir Colin Campbell and Have- 
lock. Sir Colin telegraphed on the 19th of August : 


“ The sustained energy, promptitude, and vigorous action by which your 
whole proceedings have been marked during the late difficult operations, deserve 
the highest praise, and it will be a most agreeable duty to me to make known to 
his lordship the Governor-4jeneral the sense I entertain of the able manner in 
which you have carried out the instructions of Sir Patrick Grant. I beg you to 

ress to the officers and men of the different corps under your command the 
and satisfaction I have experienced in reading your reports of the intrepid 
valour they have displayed upon every occasion they have encountered the vastly 
numbers of the enemy, and how nobly they have maintained those qus- 


Title fr 


Sir Colin Campbell, as was expected 
We speak 


skill 
al co- 


which British soldiers have ever been distinguished —high cou: 
. Lentirely concur in the view you have taken of your 
te! h of the 6th instant, from Mungulwar, and of all the reasons which 
fortunate 
the im, 


and 


defer, for the present, active operations. 1 esteem myself most 

in having tho benefit of your , and that I should find you in 
portant situation in which you are placed at the moment.” 

Gea. Havelock’s response, dispatched on the 21st of August, was cun 

ceived in the eame generous and confiding spirit : 

"ony Excel 

me. The approba- 


“ | cannot express the gratification with which I have 

lency's telegram of the 19th instant, which has just reach 

tion of my operations and views, conveyed to me by so distinguished a soldier, 

more than repays me for the labours and i of two arduous cam- 

peigns dertaken, ity, at a most unpropitious season. My soldiers 
as highly and deeply value your Excellency’s approbation.” 

There ie something glorious in this natural free masonry by which real 
‘sition sesagnine eek other the moment they come iu contact—even 
aan it be at the opposite ends of a long electric wire. Colin Camp- 
bell is sincerity itself, and the little demonstrative though profoundly feel- 
ing Havelock is unapt to give vent to his emotions in words. 
mean what they say; and in their sentiments of brotherhood all their 
pane Ipeeem © coms seed ipate. T lati to each other are 
akin to those which we find depicted in the correspondence of Artbur 
Wellesley, John Maleolm and Thomas Munro, during the glorious cam- 
paigns of the Deccan, and afford a guaranty that the struggle of 1857 
commenced under such disastrous auspices will yet furnish indeed, 
already furnished—the page of the future historian with well-fought 
fields, worthy to take rank with Assaye. Gallant soldiers have already 
been stricken down—the Lawrences, Neills, Nicholsons, and Salkelds ; 
but their have been taken by the Grants, Greatheds, and Wind- 
hams ; should these—which God forbid—fall in their turn, there are 
among 
to the front 





These men 





those who follow them “ a thousand good as they” to step forward 
and fill up the gaps. 


MAVELOCK RELIEVING LUCKNOW RESIDENCY. 
Brigadser-Cieneral Havelock to the Chief of the Staff to the Commander-in-Chief, 
recewed by Telegraph from Cawnpore. . 

Lucknow Residency, Sept. 30, 1857. 
Major-General Sir James Outram having, with characteristic generosity 
of feeling, declared that the command of the force should remain in my 
hands, and that he would accompany it as Civil Commissioner only, un- 
til a junction could be effected with the gallant and enduring of 
place, I have to request that you will inform his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief, that gd ay red was effected on the evening of the 
But I must first refer to antecedent events. I crossed the Sye 


the presence of the enemy, which had taken a 
Sears the Alum Bagh, and 


suffered from the fire of his guns, as it 
the Trunk road, between morasses; but as 
deployed along his front, and his right en- 
for us, and we captured five guns. 
eens ee, geo our advance close 

; but as the enemy fired with his artillery and with guns 
city, it wasnot possible to maintain this or a less advanced posi- 
time, but to become necessary to throw our right in the Alum 
even we were incessantly cannonaded 

and the cavalry, 1,500 strong, swept 
and the sudden interruption upon our 
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undere perfect deluge of rain 

; it was thought necessary 
them to halt on the 24th. The assault on the 
the . On that morning our baggage and 

the Alum age, Sater eat cnens, Sd We ob 

st Brigade, under Sir J. Outram’s personal leading, drove 
walled enclosures, 
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| Lordered the main body of the 78th Highlanders and the regiment of 


| Ferozepore to advance. 

| This column rushed on with a desperate —— by Sir J. Datram and 

jmyself, Lieutenants Hudson and Havelock, of my staff, and overcom- 

|ing every obstacle, established itself within the enclosure of the Resi- 
ency. 

The —— garrison may be more easily conceived than described ; but 
it was not until the next evening that the whole of my troop, guns, tum- 
brils and sick and wounded, continually exposed to the attack of the 
}enemy, could be brought aN step within this inclosure aud the ad- 
jacent palace of Fhureed Bul 

To form a notion of the obstacles overcome, a reference must be made 
to the events that are known to bave occurred at Buenos Ayres and 
Saragossa: our advance was through streets of flat-roofed and loop- 
holed houses, each forming a separate fortress. I am filled with sur- 
prise at the success of operations which demanded the efforts of ten thou- 
sand good troops. The advan has cost us dearly. 

The killed, wounded, and missing—the latter wounded soldiers, 
who, I regret to say, have fallen into the hands of a merciless foe— 
amount to 464 officers and men : Brigadier General Neill, commanding 
First Brigade ; Major , commanding Artillery ; Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Bazely, a volunteer with the force, are killed. Colonel Campbell, 
commanding Ninetieth Infantry ; Lieut. Coionel Tytler, my Deputy As- 
sistant Quartermaster General, and Lieutenant Havelock, my len | 
Assistant Adjutant General, are severely, but not dangerously, wounded. 

Sir James Outram received a flesh wound in the arm in the early part 
of the action, near Char Bagh, but nothing would subdue his spirit ; and, 
though faint from loss of blood, he continued to the end of the operation 
to sit on his horse, which he only dismounted at the gate of the Resi- 
dency. As he has now assumed the command, I leave to him the narra- 
tive of all events subsequent to the 25th inst. 

H, Havetock, Brigadier General. 
—— ae 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

A two-horse power engine, entirely worked by the expansive power of 
ether, is in successful operation at Lyons.——Kapellmeister Spohr bas 
retired from the service of the Elector of Hesse Cassel, on a pension of fif- 
teen hundred thalers a year. Spohr, oo? considerably aged in the 
last few years, being now in his seventy-fourth year, is still in ge 
health and spirite——The Mr. ay just elected M. P. for Har- 
wich, is a son of the sitting member, Mr. John Bagshaw. hey | are both 
Liberals, and will naturally be dabbed pee and Son, by the wags of 
the House——A lady was showing a Dublin University man some terrier 
puppi and deploring what they had to undergo. “Their tails are 
| fated,” she remarked. “ Yes, M’m, as we say in the classics, Talia fatur,”’ 
was his sparkling reply.——Mr. David Roberts has presented his great 
picture of Rome, valued at 1,000 guineas, to the Scottish Academy.—— 
Sir Maurice Berkeley proposes at once to present a petition to her Ma- 
jesty, claiming the Barony of Berkeley, as a barony by tenure. The late 
Lord Fitzhardinge presented a similar petition previously to his baving 
been created a peer by letters patent.——The tunnel from Dover to Ca- 
lais having been fin (on paper), the next proposal is for a suspension 
rail-road bridge across the Channel. The former is a French, the latter 
an English project—-—The police of Berlin lately discovered a 
slaughter-house in which dogs were killed for 
sale as butchers’ meat, Suspicions of the existence 
tablishment had for some time been excited in 
the disappearance of great numbers of dogs of large size. 
Some silver plate of old style and pattern, and bearing a ducal coronet 
was sold here at auction, last week. It had belonged formerly to the 
Duke of Buckingham, and was purchased some years ago at the sale at 
wealthy citizen of New York then present, and who has now 
in turn HY pelled to sign it to the mer. The story of a 
tea-set and urn being bought by the St. George’s Society is pure fiction. 
The Society has no funds for such purposes.—For Scarborough, Mr. 
John Dent, ex-M.P. for Knaresbro’, offers himself to the electors on the 
ministerial side. Mr. Dent the interest of his son-in-law, Mr. 
Jobn Woodall, the local banker. There is also some talk of a younger 
son of Lord Londesborough contesting the election, who is now in France. 
A small perty are in getting up a requisition to Viscount Monck. 
——Miss ig tingale at Vienna, and is treated with great distinction. 
She frequently visits the hospitals. ——An exploring expedition in Deme- 
rara has found gold, platina, and iron, in the British territories —_—The 
completion of the lines of the Mediterranean Telegraph Company has 
been effected, by the laying of the cable between Malta and Corfu.—— 
According to a Vienna letter, the Prince Royal of Naples is to go to 
Munich in February, to be betrothed to the young Bavarian princess, sis- 
ter of the Empress of Austria.——From Lisbon we learn that the terrible 
fever had abated, and it appears that the young King had made himself 

pular by his efforts to alleviate the distress ——The 
Wrens so ill paid that it is necessary for the State to give them 
Christmas-boxes ; 250,000 thalers have been allotted this year for the 
parpose by the Government.——The first criminal trial by jury before the 
new Supreme Consular Court at Constantinople took place recently. 
Maltese pilot was tried for killing a Maltese shopkeeper. The peers 
of six British subjects, three of them Maltese. They convicted the pilot of 
manslaughter, and he was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment.— 
Are ntative of the British drama, anxious to make the French 
vincial public acquainted with —_ ~ , is performing what the 
French call “les tragedies du grand Williams,” at Strasburg, single 
handed, i. ¢., he recites Hamle in English, and all the other paw sd 
are spoken in French. He is said to be very successful.—A monument 
to the memory of Mr. Wallace of Kelly, who represented Greenock in 
Parliament for thirteen has been erected by his late constituents. 
The monument consists of a Gothic temple, built of Aberdeensbire 
nite.——A corres ent of the Medical 
see a patient in the country who is master of a pack of hounds ; and he 
found this gentleman’s huntsman vaccinating a litter of puppies, as a 
preventive against distemper. The huntsman said he had done this for 
some years past, that the success was quite complete, and the practice 
was becoming general with huntsmen.—— Miss Jenny Meyer is appointed 
to fill Johanna Wagner’s post in the Royal Theatre of Berlin, at a salary 
of 4,000 thalers a year, about £600 of our money. Fraulein Wagner has 
it is said, married, retired into private life, and entirely wi 
her professional career.——A y comment on the annihilation of 
time and e by locomotive agency, was uttered by a little child, 
who rode fifty miles in a railroad train, and then was taken in a coach 
to her uncle’s house, some five miles further on. Being asked on 
her arrival if she came by the train, “We came a little way 
in the train, and ali the rest of the way in a ” 
A Boston paper, in describing the person of Stoubs, the su 
derer of his wife and two ch’ in Westfield, says: “ He is a short, 
thick-set man, of good manners, and more than intelligence for 
a foreigner.” ——It is said that the calcium light on board the Adriatic| 
was 80 distinctly visible at a distance of fifteen miles from 
as to cause the 
the whole heavens.——The youngest son of Sir John Bowri 

Rome on the 16th ult. The deceased 
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ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF NEW YORE 


RS. FANNY KEMBLE, UPON THE APPLICATION OF THE CHARITABLE COM 
M mittee of this Rociety, baving most kindly consented to one of ner Dramatic - 
ings for the benefit of its table Fund, the Commiuee of bave the pleasure 


announce that 
MRS. FANNY KEMBLE 
Will read Snaxsreaer’s Play of 
“HAMLET.’’ 
ON SATURDAY, OTH JANUARY, 1853, AT 
MOZART HALL, No. 663 BROADWAY. 
The Doers will be opened at 1 o'clock; the Reading will be eommenced at 8 o’slock - 
cleely. that the audience be punctual in 
Tickets of Admission, ONE DOLLAR each, may be had at WM. HALL 4 . 
Broadway ; c. by eg agg Broadway : KING & CRAWFORDS. Ne, Wiliam 
Street; “ ALB " Office. No. Beekman Street ; and at door evening 
Committee of Management : " — — 
Josuru Fow er, . 
.. W. B. fa -L., Esq., 
ba ¥ 


Te avoid interruptions, it is respectful! uested 
their attendance. — 


entertainment. Also of the 


Tuomas Drxow, Esq., 
Eowanp F. aes, Esq. 


Antnony Baretay, - 
a as 
man C. 


Joun 8. Bartiarr, 


Joi ouNG, +9 mus CRoox . 
Henny Eves, osera C. Weis, Eaq., Rosserr Bags, ~ dung ‘ 
M. B. Buawerrt, ©. B. MAN " it Water, % 
Eowano Watase, * nies Curtos, ™ Gao. 3. Raiwsrorp, -° 
Asrave Kanpatt, Bay., J. 3. Mucronp, Eaq.. Cuaries H. Wenn, Esq. 


EDWARD F. WARD, Chairman of Charitable Committee. 





ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT PAINTING OF 
“THE HORSE PAIR,” 
18 NOW ON VIEW AT THE GALLERY OF 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 363 BROADWAY, 
From 9 A.M. till 6 P.M.—Admission 25 Cents. 


AURA ENE’ HEATRE, 624 Broadwa near Houston 
L Street. EES Ay renounced, by the unantinbas voice of the peste 
and the the estab ' acoustic quall 


most perfectly 

tee perd and the line of sight preserved from every part of the house. 
A MISSION Dress Circle Parquette. 30 cen; 
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India. 

The announcement of *‘ late news from the East” has lost none of its 
intensity of interest : for although no one entertains a doubt that British 
rale will presently be re-established throughout the length and breadth of 
Hindostan, so fearful and bloody a drama has been played in and around 
the city of Lucknow, that we are all agape for its dénouement. At the 
time of writing, the latest accounts from Calcutta are of November 10, 
| and from Bombay of a week subsequent ; the heads of the information 
having beea telegraphed from Malta and Trieste to London. A summary 
elsewhere offers a well-arranged digest of the tidings, though from it a 
very important item is omitted. This refers to a despatch sent on the 9th 
jult., from Malta to the Foreign Office, stating on the;authority of Captain 
Lore, on his way home with despatches from Lord Canning, that on the 
9th of N ber the G G 1 received a telegram of the same 
date from Sir Colin Campbell at Cawnpore, conveying a brief but em- 
phatic and most acceptable message, couched in these words : “ All right 
at Lucknow.” In the confident hope that this is an authentic record, 
we await the next arrival, without pausing now to dwell upon the state 
of affairs in various localities, whence masses of correspondence have 
been published. 











Home Affairs; the Adjournment of Parliament. 
The Bank Indemnity Bill having been hurried through both Houses, 
| and the immediate object of the extra session—for so it may be termed— 
| having thus been fulfilled, it may be presumed that the adjournment to 
| the 4th of next month actually took place on the 12th ult., and that the 
| Cabinet will thus have gained nearly two months of leisure for deter- 
mining their course on a variety of pressing subjects. And truly they 
| must be grateful for the opportunity. A new scheme for the govern- 


Pro-| ment of India, which is expected at their hands, might alone well occupy 


| the interval, for it is already plain that the 7imes was premature in its 
| cock-a-whoop declaration of the fixed ministerial policy. Then there is 
the Chinese difficulty, the peace or war question with many millions, to be 


| adjusted. In Europe, some of the issues of the Treaty of Paris are yet 


gra-| open, and notably the one regarding the Danubian Principalities. In the 
says he had lately been to! 


West the troublesome knot of Central American intrigue is still to be unra- 
velled or cut. These various mattersdemand much thought and statesman- 
ship ; while in things purely domestic, there is need of ao small considera- 
tion. Baron Rothschild, the excluded M.P. for London, is yet knocking at 
the door of the House of Commons. Parliamentary Reform is again becom- 
ing a watch-word for agitation, and though little heeded or demanded at 


thdrawn from | present, it will forge its way into notice as th e blood of our brethren and 


sisters dries up in the East, and as inc reasing distress in the great marts of 
labour gives the masses time to brood over politics and to listen to the 
harangues of crafty demagogues. The Bank-Charter, too, awaits its sen- 
tence, and the riddle of Currency is to be solved. Without, however, 
proceeding any further in the list of topics that must come more or less 
under the consideration of Cabinet Councils, the reader will allow that 
her Majesty’s government bas no sinecure, and that their Christmas holi- 
| days cannot be free from anxiety. And so, rather than occupy more 


ook,| space with speculations as to the fature, let us take a v ery hasty glance 


at the Legislative doings immediately preceding the adjournment. 

In the first place, Lord Palmerston bas practically conceded that, in 
conferring a pension of £1,000 per annum on General Havelock, he had 
not satisfied the national wish. He has therefore withdrawn the bill 
for settling that sam upon him fer his own life, and will in February 
bring in another, continuing it to Sir Henry Havelock’s son, a young 
officer in the Qaeen’s service and a most efficient Aide to his father. Lords 
and Commoner: were loud in their commendations of Sir Henry, wherein 


Sia- they did but echo the popular voice.—The questions asked of the Presi- 


dent of the Board of Control, concerning Indian affairs, have been nume- 
rous and at times troublesome ; silly also we might add, for we observe 
one wiseacre, Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, insisting that when the news of the 
mutiny reacted England, reinforcements should immediately have been 
despatched by the overland route. This is a sample of the non- 
sense with which Ministers sometimes have to deal. If the troops had 
been sent to Suez, they must have remained there, no one knows 
how many months, for want of means of conveyance thence to India. 
The ‘government were ill-advised in not hurrying them off by steam- 
vessels exclusively, and for this they deserve blame, though the Times 
saddles it upon the unfortunate destined to be the pack- 


Corporation, 
horse for many administrative blunders.—The French African Immigra- 
tion scheme, which in reality is the Slave Trade in a modified form, was 
the subject of a debate in the House of Lords on the 11th ult. Several 
Peers denounced it in plain terms, Lord Clarendon himself doing almost 
the same thing, though naturally enough in guarded terms. The French 





government, his Lordship averred, was as strongly opposed to s regular 
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traffic in Slaves as our own, and would act accordingly. It seems pro- hibiting as much generosity to the fallen filibuster, as he had previously 
bable, though, that the scheme will be abandoned ere long, not | shown of decision. From Aspinwall, Walker was permitted to come on to 
in consequence of any humane views entertained at the Tuileries, | this city, on his promise to deliver himself into the custody of the U.S. 
but because it will not answer as a pecuniary speculation.—The Under- | Marshal ; and this promise he faithfully kept after his arrival here on 
Secretary of State for War has made an announcement, not very grateful to | Sunday night, a passenger in the steamer Northern Light. 

Crimean campaigners ; to wit that the prize-money there earned would | It may be proper to mention, before taking leave of Grey Town, that 
only yield half-a-crown toeach officer ,and sixpence to each soldier, and Colonel Anderson, of Walker’s corps, who had landed with about fifty 
that therefore it would not be distributed—The Home Secretary | ™e at the mouth of the Colorado, previously to the descent on Punta 
threatens a Reform of the Corporation of London. Possibly it is much | Arenas, had succeeded in capturing Castillo Viejo on the San Juan from 
needed ; but on the part of the government this is obviously carrying | the Costa Ricans, together with four small steamers. One of these, 
the war into Africa, to divert it from themselvex—With one more item ming down to Walker's encampment on the day of his own captare, 
we conclude. The Chancellor of the Exchequer informed the House of | fell into the hands of Commodore Paulding, and was by him transferred 
Commons that it was intended to propose a vote of £5000 for Dr. Living- | * the safe keeping of the American Consul. Colonel Anderson may be 
stone’s exploration of the Zambesi River ; and further still that, as im- | left to his fate, which isnot likely to be # pleasant one, with a gathering 
mediate movement was necessary, the money would be advanced by the | force of enemies on one side of him, and a couple of U. 8. ships guarding 
government, So the Doctor will recommence his researches after suita- | the entrances of the San Juan and the Colorado on the other. But he is 








ble soil for cotton-fields, under auspices very flattering. This may make 


his mission more useful ; but we question its effect upon his next book of this energy dieplayed by Commodore Paulding ; 


travels. 

We wish we could congratulate our readers on an amended condition 
of trade and commerce at home ; but the prospects at present are not 
particularly cheering. 

The Continent of Europe. 

From France the political news is very unimportant, though we are 

glad to say that, so far, the mercantile community of the Empire seems 


to have escaped the prostration and difficulties which have been so rudely | 


felt in Northern Europe. The very reverse of this was foretold with con- 
fidenee ; but the surmises of the most experienced in financial affairs 
have met with such signal discomfiture of late, that nothing good or bad 
can now astonish the men of figures. 

Over-riding at once the Legislature and the Press, the Imperial go- 
‘vernment is seen in the plenitude of its strength. A provincial paper 
of large influence abruptly extinguished in the South, and Za Presse in 
Paris suddenly suspended for two months, attest the manner in which itis 
power is pat forth. In the meantime, London papers, which deride the 
Count de Morny’s laughable address to the assembled Legislative 
Chambers, are detained at the Post Office, while the poor local journals, in 
fear of their lives, are trying all contrivances for broaching the forbid- 
den subject of liberty, without coming under the fangs of the law. 
Their efforts are amusing, and betoken great skill in argument, though 
not productive of much effect. 

In Spain, the birth of a Prince has caused no slight sensation ; inas- 
much as, with the exercise of the least prudence, it will tend to uphold 
the monarchical sentiment, which has not been of late years exuberantly 
fervid. 

In Naples, the two English engineers, to whom allusion has lately 
been made, lie in a dungeon awaiting trial. Lord Palmerston has ac- 
knowledged in the House of Commons that they have been rather harshly 
treated ; but they were arrested under suspicious circumstances, and 
though the national egis must be extended wherever British subjects are 
oppressed fit is not easy to define the exact point at which protests against 
the laws of a foreign country are desirable, or interference with them is 
demanded. An immense allowance must be made in the generality of 
cases for the varnish and over-statements of facts, as they are cooked 
for the public eye. 





Four Days Later from Europe. 

By the arrival of the Arago from Southampton and Havre, we have 
four days’ later advices. The political news is of no moment, and the 
commercial, we regret to say, isunfavourable. Many more failures have 
occurred, especially among mercantile houses connected with the North 
of Europe. The India mail adds nothing to the information already re- 
ceived, though it gives the opportunity of detailing, in General Have- 
lock’s own words, the gallant manner in which the Lucknow Residency 
was relieved by himself and Sir James Outram. The preparations for 
an assault on Canton are actively continued. The American Consul at 
Simoda, Japan, has made an advantageous Treaty with the Governor, 
Parliament adjourned on the 12th ult., as expected. Mr. Milner Gibson 
is elected M.P. for Ashton. 





General Walker ; is He Sublime or Ridiculous ? 

Last week we left this notorious individual encamped at Punta Are- 
nas, and Captain Chatard, of the U.S. corvette Saratoga, repentant of 
his misplaced complaisance, and evidently watching his opportunity to 
blockade or break up the filibuster expedition. It was otherwise set 
down in the book of Fate. The General, in place of chewing the cud of 
expectation on a sandy spit looking out upon the Caribbean, has been 
snatched for the third time by his countrymen from the jaws of destruc- 
tion, and is now once more figuring on his native eoil, very much more 
of a hero in his discomfiture and failure, than he ever has been when 
called upon for action, apart from fighting. The Captain, ere his second 
thoughts had borne fruit, has found himself superseded by his superior 
officer in the credit that he might have gained by a decisive course at 
first, az also in the responsibility that he might have incurred thereby. 
The manner in which these transformations—rapid almost as those of the 
“ Wonderful Ravels”—were brought about, has been so minutely de- 
scribed by the daily papers, that a brief recapitulation of them will suf 
fice. 


It was known previously to Monday morning last, when all this news 
burst upon the astonished town, that so soon as Commodore Paulding, in 
charge of the U.S. home squadron, and Captain Ommanney, the senior 
British naval officer present, heard at Aspinwall of Walker's landing and 
Captain Chatard’s forbearance, they immediately got up steam and 
started for Grey Town, the former in the Wabash frigate, accompanied or 
followed by the U.S. steamer Fulton, and the latter with the Brunswick 
line-of-battle ship and the frigate Leopard. In what ensued, Captain Om- 
manney volunteered to take part ; but Commodore Paulding preferring 
to act alone in the matter, he remained quiet spectator, intimating only 
that he should under other circumstances have adopted the same 
measures. Accordingly, on the 8th uli, the Commodore, whose 
vessels were compelled by bad weather an& shoal water to anchor 
outside the harbour, sent in, through a very heavy sea, an ample 
force of armed boats and marines, ordering the Saratoga’s broadside 
at the same time to be brought to bear upon the head-quarters 
and magazine of the soi-disant President of Nicaragua ani Commander- 
in-Chief of the Nicaraguan Army. The disposition seems to have been 
made with excellent judgment, so as to spare the effusion of much blood, 
by very summary action, if the fillibusters were simple enough to resist ; 
but as we have to deal just now with many s hard-fought battle-field in 
other regions, we spare the reader the details of a mere demonstration. 
The President and Commander-in-Chief did not hesitate many minutes, 
in fact not a moment. With his marked want of tact, he even forgot to 
protest solemnly against this attack upon his sovereignty ; but surrendered 
at discretion to the armed force—which, it must be owned, he could not 
possibly resist—and hauled down his presumptuous flag. His men and 
officers, ninety-eight in number, were shipped off in the Saratoga to Nor- 
folk, where at present they have not yet arrived, Walker himself, at his 
own earnest entreaty, being received with his Secretary on board the flag- 
ship and conveyed in her to Aspinwall, Commodore Paulding herein ex- 
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small game. The interest is all transferred to the p of 


for it is equally la- 
| mentable and true, that these miserable adventurers contrive to enmesh 

themselves with state policy and international questions. General Wal 
, ker’s career has been hitherto’ supremely ridiculous. He now touches 
, the sublime ; his name is in every one’s mouth. 


| It must have been a most delicious farce, the interview between Cap- 


tain Rynders, the notorious U. S. Marshal, and his self-surrendering 
| prisoner ; but we have not room for tracing it. It was “hail fellow, 
| well met !”” though the Marshal, to do him justice, discriminates between 
, his own rowdyish propensities and his duties as a sworn officer of the 
Republic. But the authorities here had nothing to say in the premises ; 
and so to Washington jogged the worthy pair, cheek by jowl. There, 
the Secretary of State was equally polite ; and though the man is un- 
der indictment for an offence against the Federal Government, and 
had been caught in flagrante delicto, General Cass could see no ground 
whatever for detaining him in custody, and forthwith ordered his release. 
| It is true that the Secretary of State drew a very nice distinction be- 
| tween the functions of the Executive and the Judiciary, beyond the com- 
prehension of common folks ; but it was satisfactory to Marshal Rynders. 
| General Walker next appears at an hotel, holding leveés, negotiating with 
| eminent personages, and for all the world assuming the airs of any small 
Indian Prince who had just been jostled out of his rightful inheritance. 
It is even said that he intends to claim passage back to Punta Arenas for 
| himeelf and all his myrmidons in a national vessel, and that his flag shall 
be saluted by the cannon of the Great Republic! This is not surprising, 
for the fellow has impudence enough for any thing ; but there is one suffi- 
cient difficulty in the way, which is that the President of the United 
States having recently acknowledged another President of Nicaragua, 
cannot pessibly recognise Walker’s fiag as lawfully assumed. But on 
this point we shall have to speak presently. 

Turn we now from the ups and downs of the fillibuster himself to the 
circumstances and consquences of his arrest. We write however uuder 
some disadvantage, being compelled this week, in anticipation of New 
Year’s Day, to go to press on Thursday, thus missing the latest informa- 
tion from Washington. Not that this information is always to be relied 
upon : quite otherwise ; by a strange anomaly, there is in the American 
system none of that wholesome communication between the Ministere and 
the public, which is unavoidable when seatsin representative Assemblies 
are essential for members of an Administration. We grope our way 
therefore with difficulty ; but find it stated broadly that Commodore 
Paulding is ordered home to be tried by Court Martial, for carrying 
to extremes the general orders given him by his Government. 
And this is in the face of the all but universal approval of the deed ex- 
pressed here, and throughout the North generally, where it is viewed as 
wiping out the discredit attaching to the authorities for their lax ef- 
forts to prevent the expedition. On the other ‘hand, it is apparent by 
telegrams from New Orleans and Mobile that the arrest of Walker has 
awakened ia portions of the South an extraordinary amount of sympa- 
thy with his cause, and an intense indignation at the manner of his cap- 
ture. Eight hundred men, it is said, have already sailed from Texas for 
the coast of Nicaragua, and recruits are offering themselves in large 
numbers. Thus does it seem that this affair of Walker’s is already mixed 
up with the antagonism subsisting between North and South, and rising 
up to embittered strife on all imaginable occasions. Need we say that it 
is all the more difficult and dangerous to deal with? ‘ 

But is it possible, as asserted, that the Administration at Washington 
proposes to bring Commodore Paulding to a Court Martial, having al- 
ready censured Captain Chatard for his carelessness in permitting Walker 
to land ? One of these courses may have been adopted or decided on— 
but not both. It is incredible that the President should eo consent to 
stultify himself, the inconsistency of such double action being obvious to 
a child’s capacity. We shall confine ourselves therefore to a very few 
remarks on the possible contingency of Commodore Paulding being put 
on trial. The circumstances are patent. The accusation would proba- 
bly take the shape of a charge of violating a foreign territory, and of ex- 
ceeding the orders of his own Department. What would be the defence ? 
A pretty solid one, we think, before a Court of Naval Officers, whose 
mode of judging and deciding would be entirely different from that of 
an ordinary Court of Law with all its casuistry and special plead- 
ings. He would lay before them his instructions, urging him to pre- 
vent any lawless expedition invading a country with which the U. 8. 
were at peace. He would point out the absence of any specific or- 
ders, and the hardship of being called to account for exercising 
the best of his judgment in the absence of such. If asked, why he 
interpreted such as he had in a manner so extreme, be would cite 
that passage in President Buchanan’s late Presidential Message, 
wherein by tair implication this very man Walker is charged with 
robbery and murder, as an accessory before the fact. He would urge 
that it was not to be expected that he should be fastidious as to the mode 
of dealing with such an outlaw ; and if the sanctity of the Nicaraguan 
soil were thrown in his teeth by the Judge-Advocate, he would turn 


in justifying the destraction of Grey Town by the U. S. ship Oyane, had 
informed the world that Grey Town was nothing more than a nest of pi- 
rates, a place altogether out of the pale of humanity. He would show 
moreover that Walker deserved no other than pirate’s treatment, inasmuch, 
as he was carrying on war under a fiag which had no legal existence ; for 
had not President Walker, in treating with the Minister of President Mar- 
tinez virtually declared this Walker a Pretender and an outlaw? And if 
lastly, the public prosecutor should tell Commodore Paulding that he 
might have prevented a landing, but ought not to have landed his own 
force to effect this capture, the gentleman might be told that this isa 
distinction without a difference. Common maritime law gives territorial 
jurisdiction to the distance of three miles from shore. If therefore Nica- 
ragua have any rights in the case, which President Pierce doubted, the 
Captain of the Saratoga would have violated them just as much in pouncing 
upon the steamer Fushion, as his superior officer in taking Walker and 
his rabble when on shore. Were we learned in the law or bred toit, we 

believe we could strengthen and elaborate this defence. But we pre- 
fer to cut it short, and to record our belief that, so surely as it 
would be impossible to convict Walker in Mobile or New Orleans of a 








again to another Presidential Message, that of ex-President Pierce, who ciety: 


seandalous violation of the Neutrality Laws, so surely will Commo- 
dore Paulding be triumphantly acquitted by aCourt of his brotber- 
officers, if brought to answer for his doings at Punta Arenas. 

This subject so grows upon our pen that we can only advise the reader, 
who has opportunities within his reach, to determine for himself—for we 
cannot herein help him—where lies the real back-bone of these disastrous 
and disgraceful enterprises. The live material of them is easily pro- 
vided. All large cities contain an infinite number of ne’er-do-wells, 
ready at the shortest notice for the fool-hardiest adventure. But whence 
comes the money? Why the moral support, if the term be not prosti- 
tuted in such a cause? Rival speculators here in transit routes and 
California steam-boat lines have something to do with these, we are 
aware ; 80 also have certain trading politicians at Washington ; and so 
too some ardent spirits in the South, who crave. and with reason, an 
expansion of their territory and influence. But "it is beyond our power 
to trace these things in their relative proportions, and so we leave them 
for the moment. 

But, finally—though perhaps this enquiry ought to have taken prece- 
dence—how does all this affect Great Britain ? Seriously ; and we trust 
that it will be seriously pondered. We say nothing of the extra excite- 
ment that will be caused,fif one of these days,—which is by no means im 
probable,—H. M.S. Brunswick or Leopard should arrive ata Southern port, 


| with another batch of fillibustersin tow. Of that we must take the chance, 


and of all the fulminations that would ensue, What we allude to is the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty itself, to which our objections grow daily stronger 
and stronger. It answered its legitimate purpose well enough at the 
period of its date, for it calmed down a disagreeable effervescence 
that might have ended in war. It is worse than useless now. In 
place of furthering peaceful enterprises, it prevents them; for the 
petty States of Central America are only encouraged in their intestine 
bickerings and international conflicts, by the tied hands of the two great 
nations looking on. The subject is too copious to be upon, at 
the close of a long article ; but we must own that we seldom read now 
the news from this tropical region, without wishing that the United 
States were at liberty to occupy, colonise, improve, and cultivate one 
portion, while we were at liberty to settle the Bay Islands, fortify Hon- 
duras, and seek our own channel from sea to sea. The joint abstinence 
is rather a pitiable agreement per se, anf it works very badly. Let it be 
abandoned Is the Monroe Doctrine held out to us then? We laugh 
at it. Is it seriously mooted? We answer seriously, that England has 
made many concessions to this{country, and will make many more ; 
but that government, people, Manchester itself, would fight, rather than 
admit this famous doctrine as regulating England’s action. 
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British North America. 

The elections continue in Canada, causing great turmoil and excite- 
ment, and resulting in extremely severe contests. In Upper Canada, 
the popular voice is rather against the Government, the reverse being 
the case in Lower Canada. It is even thought by some observers that 
the difference in this respect will be so marked as to interfere with the 
action of the government, if it escape the consequences of a general mi- 
nority. But this, with many other points may be considered hereafter. 
At present we have only to notice that Mr. Cayley, the Inspector-Gen- 
eral, shares with Mr. Spence, the Postmaster-general, and Mr. Cartier, the 
Attorney-General, East, the annoyance of a defeat at the Polls. The 
last-named has however found a seat elsewhere. 

But though we hold aloof from all these electioneering squabbles, in 
which we regret to say religious prejudices have gone hand in hand with 
political differences, we are reminded by them of a recent occurrence in 
the Citadel of Quebec, which we cannot allow to pass without a word of 
hearty commendation. On the 17th ult., an officer of the 39th Regiment, 
whose name is not given, delivered to the assembled men a very admir- 
able Lecture on the Conquest of Canada, branching out into an eloquent 
epitome of the condition of that flourishing Provinee. This must have 
been an occasion full of novelty and interest; but it is of what followed, 
that we particularly desire to speak. At the close of the lecture, Colo- 
nel Munro, C.B., in command of the 39th, adverted to the regimental 
Reading Room, and expressed his surprise and regret that tracts of a 
controversial nature had been placed upon the tables by some unknown 
individual. He deprecated in simple but earnest words the introduction 
of such topics into a place designed for other purposes ; and concluded 
by an emphatic declaration that he knew no difference between the Pro- 
testant and the Roman Catholic soldier. This was a judicious mode of 
anticipating and averting strife and ill-will. 

The London Daily News has introduced the new Lieutenant-Governor 
of Nova Scotia to the Colonists ; and not in the most flattering way. We 
copy the article, not so much on account of its remarks on Lord Mulgrave 
personally, as for the sake of its general remarks, which cum grano have 
considerable truth in them. 


The “ Leviathan” Still Floundering on the Shore. 

On the 12th ult., the marine monster had only been coaxed one bun- 
dred feet towards its wished-for element, and the difficulties and impedi- 
ments were thickening upon the Engineer, whilst the poor stockholders 
were terribly drained for the extra and unanticipated expenses incurred. 
True to its almost invariable practice of kicking a man when he is 
down, the London Times of that date indites a furious attack on Mr. Bru- 
nel, which may or may not be deserved, but which is singularly out of 
place in a journal that has for many months looked on with scientific 
eyes at all the various means employed for completing and launching 
the vessel, but which has not hitherto mistrusted, or predicted failure. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble and the St. George’s Society. 

We have great pleasure in making it known that our distinguished 
countrywoman, Mrs. Kemble, has in the kindest and readiest spirit con- 
sented to consecrate her talents, for one evening, to the benefit of the 
poor English emigrants and residents among us, whose bard fate comes 
under cognisance of the Charitable Committee of our St. George’s So- 


The time appointed is Saturday evening next, the 9th inst. The place 
is Mozart Hall, Broadway, opposite Bond Street. The play is “ Hamlet.” 
You will be there of course—and you—and you? And as it is probable 
that we may see St. George and the Dragon suspended from the neck of 
the lady who thus honours the land of her birth, suppose that we mem- 
bers of the Society honour her, and mark the occasion, by also wearing 
our badges. But come—badge or no badge! 


= te 


yAustc. 


If the end of the year finds any half-dozen of onr readers weary of life (as may* 
well be the case, though not because they are our readers) we should be glad to 
transact with them a Wernerian treaty for the transference to our use and profit 
of all their faculties, mental, ssthetic and executive. For the prodigious activity 
of Herr Uliman is preparing for us a task to which no single pair of mortal ears, 
no single pair of mortal hands, and no single mortal brain can possibly be equal. 
The last week behind us and the next week before bristle all over, the one with 
musical memories, the other with musical promises. It is a chaos, we were 
about to say, but there is order in the multitudinous throng of attractions, and 








we shall therefore rather say it is the deluge of music flooding all the wastes and 
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shallows of the town with sound and splendour. Oratorios, Matinées, Concerts, 


Symphonies, Solos, Operas, nothing is wanting. The Academy of Music resem- 
bles the Capitol of Rome on the occasion of Rienzi’s inauguration, when all its 
steps were flowers, and all its posts and pillars were fountains of wine. 

When such a thing asa Rehearsal can take’place in Fourteenth Street, we can- 
not imagine, bat we suspect that the whole harmonious army of Herr Ullman 
must spend their nights as the French at Poictiers spent the veille de Ja bataille, 
in shouting and singing ; and alarming visions rise before us of whole neighbour- 
hoods, roused to fury by midnight recitations and overtures that long auticipate 
the dawn. It isa colossal exaggeration of Dick Swiveller practising “ Away 
with Melancholy,” on the flute, in his bed, from 10 P.M. till 6 AM. However, 
as our own slumbers have not yet been disturbed, we can bear the possible sor- 
rows of our fellow citizens as composedly as Charles Lamb endured his friends’ 
anguish, when he thwacked him over the legs with a poker. 

Bat we cannot so tranquilly resign ourselves to the necessity of hearing all the 
performances for which these midaight rehearsals are bat the “ fearful notes of 
preparation.” What are we to do for instance on this first Saturday of the 
Year 1858! At 1 P.M., we are expected to surrender ourselves for at least an 
hour and a-half, to the spell of love and sorrow, which Donizetti knew so well 
how to wield, and to give up the sensibilities of our whole nature to the emotions 
of “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

Can one be sentimental before dinner? This is a serious question which our 
personal experience tends to resolve in the negative; and to approach it with 
the prospect of an affirmative decision is no light matter. Suppose we are dis- 
solved in tears on the strength of a simple lunch, who will answer for the conse- 
quences ? 

But whatever the event of this Matinée (why does not Herr Ullman give us an 
Aubade, say the Marseillawse, sung by six hundred voices at 7 A. M., between 
the bath and breakfast), may be, we must bear it, and at 74 P.M., come back re- 
freshed enough to enjoy and criticise a Philharmonic Symphony of seventy per 
formers thundering through the grand originalities, and tenderly evolving the de- 
licate pathos of Beethoven's 5th Symphony. This Symphony leads one through 
all the most intense experiences of the inner life up to the golden gates of faith, 
hope and victory, and lifts the soul as high above all earthly things, as mortal 
thought can soar, and yet be censcious of itself. Love after lunch, and now after 
dianer, Religion,—can the frame of man resist such a strain as this? But 
Herr Ulimann has not done with us yet. He suddenly summons us 
away from the exalted dreams of the finale of the C minor symphony, to hear and 
appreciate for the first time in our lives one of Beethoven's maturest works, 
the “Consecration of the Temple,” a composition pitched in the majestic key of 
C. Major, and speaking of worship as the symphony speaks of Faith. 

Surely this is a good hour's work, and after it one might well implore the 
boon of rest. But the inexorable doors of the Academy refuse us egress. At 
&}, while the consecration of the Temple still pervades the place, we are 
rapt out of our pious ecstacy by a “ Grand Farewell Concert,” not a farewell 
to the Year, not a farewell to earth, but a farewell to Monsieur Thalberg, 
who always has fared well, and seems likely always to continue to do so. 
And such a Concert! Here a gleam of Thalberg’'s delici sunny ti 
—and there a flash of magic beauty from “ Der Freuyschutz”—a melodious cry 
from the violin of Vieuxtemps, mingling with the ghostly threatenings of 
Carl Formes’ basso in the weird song of the Eri King. 

And then—then! do you ask—is there any “ then” after all this? Ay—and 
& most appropriate finale itis! then comes just as a pleasant “ good night!” a 
mere friendly salutation, that brief and trivial position—the “ Requiem” of 
Mozart. Requiem indeed! we shall not need all the implorings of genius to se- 
eure us a quiet rest after such a day. In fact, we fear that some of us may 
hardly rise in time for the morning service of the churches to-morrow. By this 
Herculean fect of the week, our distant readers may judge the whole week, and 
form some estimate thereupon, of the pre of Herr Uliman, whe may go 
to sleep (if he ever sleeps) to-night with the proud consciousness that he has out- 
Julliened Jullien, and made the monster Concerts of the Crystal Palace ridiculous. 
He has also, however, as we have already said, brought us critics to the very 
verge of suicide. We ought, for instance, to devote, at least, this whole column 
to the “ Messiah,” as rendered on Christmas night—but we verily fear that 
half of our readers have forgotten that there ever was such a day as Christmas, 
Or that the “ Messiah ” was 

So far as the Chorus and the Orchestra were d, this is rather to be 
desired perhaps, than deprecated. For Handel, though the most tremendously 
rapid, was also one of the most scrupulously accurate of composers, and as his 
“ masses ” of sound are never chaotic, the attempts of the Chorus on Christmas 
night to achieve harmony by uproar were somewhat unsuccessful. Verdi him- 
self, who is not especially thoughtful in the construction of choral effects, would 
hardly have approved of such an unmitigated musical mob’as that into which 
the Messianic chorus several times resolved itself. To object to Herr Anschutz, 
that his management of the orchestra, on that occasion, indicated the length and 
severity of his vigils, would hardly, perhaps, be fair after the picture which we 
have given of the labours to which he and his men have of late been subjected, 
Herr Ullman evidently regards the present season as his siege of Sebastopol: 
which is to decide the future of the Opera in New York. It is but natural, 
therefore, that his forces should show signs of their work in the trenches. This 
was not the case, however, with Madame Angri, who divided with Herr Formes 
the honours of the evening. With all her proclivities both natural and acquired in 
the direction of the most florid school of execution, Madame Angri preserves a 
natural musical good sense which governed her perfectly in the performance of 
Handel's broad and grandiose partitions, and she infused into her arias an inex- 
Ppressible warmth and pathos which were magnetically recognized throughout 
the audience. Herr Formes sang with more freedom from all impediment than 
in the “‘ Creation,” and consequently with a still more positive power and success. 

Bat the true débat of this great artist in New York took place on Monday 
night, when he electrified a house (not quite so full as it should have been) by 
his execution of the rie of Sir George in “ 1 Puritani.” 

Perhaps we shall never again hear this most complete and finished of Bellini’s 
compositions as it was heard by the maestro himself, for the first time at Paris, 

when Rubini and Grisi, Tamburini and Lablache, combined their magnificent 
powers to enchant the happy author with a musical ovation, only paralleled in 
lyric history by the first performance of “ Don Giovanni ” in the presence of 
Mozart. Bat the cast of Monday night was more than satisfactory. Madame 
La Grange makes, as we all know, an admirable Elvira, Signor Gassier makes 
as we might all very easily imagine, an excellent and effective Sir Richard, for 
he is as thoroughly Italian a singer as ever grew upon the banks of the Po, or the 
shore of the Bay of Naples, and Herr Formes makes, as few but those who had heard 
him in Europe could have foreseen, an unrivalled Sir George. There are three 
kinds of singers in this world—the singers by profession, the singers by voca- 
tion, and the singers by necessity. Most of the people whom we are condemned 
to hear belong to the first of these classes, which includes all the men and 
women who have @ kind of voice and « great deal of determination to sup- 
port themselves by the use of it—a smaller number belong to the second order 
which is made up of those who have voices so good that encourages 
them in the cultivation of their talents—and the fewest of all are the singers 
by necessity, whose voices, souls, minds, and absolute being compel them 
into song. Grisi was of this number—so, too, was Rubini—so are Lablache 
and Formes. The voice of Formes was first fairly heard on Monday night, 
and everybody is now ready to admit that it fairly baiances all his other gifts al- 
ready recognised. It is one of those felicitous voices which comprise all the flexi- 
bility of the baritone, with all the resources of the basso. Most bass voices 
(in fact most voices of every register) incline to an extravagance in one 
or another direction, and may fairly be symbolized by one or another 
accent. Some of them are graves \ others are acutes / ; but a balanced voice of 
the first order may be drawn as a circumflex A. Such a voice is that of 
Glerr Formes. Its intonations are consequential, not confused. You never 
bear him slur over the weakness of one note by the force of its neighbour, and so 
pass from song into shouting. His tones are always firm, pure, positive, definite 
He recalls the best descriptions of Blum and Germ, though he is endowed with 
a ae ae with an infinitely more varied culture than the 














On Wednesday night, all the qualities of Herr Formes, both as actor and singer, 
were taxed to their utmost in the opera of “ Fidelio,” This master-piece, in which 
the genius of Beethoven first disengaged itself completely from the past, and 
asserted its individual value, has never been fairly appreciated out of Germany, 
Everywhere else it seems to have been clouded over with the smoke of Wagram 
aud Austerlitz, amid the roar of whose cannon it was first ushered into the world. 





| Beethoven himself did not treat the Opera quite fairly. When he bap- 


| tised ft anew from “ Leonora” to “ Fidelio,” he cut out of the score 
some of the most exquisite morceaux which he ever wrotc—and no 


January 2 
clever farce and sparkling comedy, entivened now by Mr. Mathews, and now by 


Mr. Walcot, and steadily supported by his own inimitable talent. Miss Keene 
continues her Harlequinade for the Holidays. Mr. Stuart deplores the sorrows 


opera could come worse recommended to a foreign audience than “ Fi- | of the “ Poor of New York ;” and at the Broadway, the Centaurs still astonish, 


delio,” when it presents itself as on Wednesday night with three over- 
| tares. C'est trop de bonheur, and such an appeal to the musical curiosity and 
| scientific interests of the audience should be reserved for the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. With the exception of Madame Von Berkel, whodid her best to meet the 
| rigorous demands of the rile of Marcelline, Herr Formes as Rocco was left 
| quite alone, like Samson among the Philistines, The voice of Madame Caradori, 
| which was noticeably wiry in Oratorio, was not more affluent in Opera. But 
| however his operas may be cast, Herr Ullman ought to see to it that the petty 
| cliques of the coulisses are not permitted to interrupt the performances of the 
| house by their contemptible noise and clamour. We venture to suggest that on 
| all futare occasions of German Opera, the superfluous Italian subordinates of the 
| corps be unceremoniously kicked out of doors, for they really ought not to be al- 
lowed to be as disorderly in the galleries as they always are on the stage. In the 
| latter case they are a necessary evil ; in the former they surely might be abated. 
| Of the first concert of Mr. Kisfeld which came off with success in spite of the 
weather on Tuesday night, and afforded usa fairer opportunity thanwe had before 
| enjoyed of appreciating the brilliant talent of Madame Graever Johnson and of the 
| meritorious attempt of Herr Ullman to popularize the Opera by an occasional 
| redaction of prices, we have left ourselves no space tospeak. Whether the Opera 
| of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” was selected for performance on’the first night of the “ 50 
cent Opera,” as a tribute to the popular passion for horrors, we do not know. 
But we sincerely hope that the experiment may prove to be successful, provided 
always—but we defer till another week our exposition of provisos, and are, with 
the best wishes for a Happy New Year to all our readers, and a revived deter- 
tion not to be ped by the swelling flood of our duties, the humble 
| servant of all the friends of good music, good morals, good sense, and the 
Albion, (which is after all, but a piece of tautology,)— RAIMOND. 


——— 


Drama. 


Mr. Burton's Theatre resembles an Omnibus in this respect, and of course, in 
this respect only, that there is always room in it for one more. I do not pre- 
| tend to solve the problem either as it affects the capacity of Omnibuses, or as it 
touches the elasticity of Mr. Burton's green room. I content myself with 
pointing out the analogy. 

One would have said with perfect confidence that to put another star into 
the constellation which was already glittering with the names of Burton, Brough- 
am, and Charles Mathews, would be a rather more hopeless operation than to 
set about gilding refined gold or painting the lily, or doing anything else that 
nobody ever dreamt of doing, excepting Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
when he undertook to complete Coleridge's “‘ Christabel.”’ Nevertheless in spite 

of all that “ one” would have said, and in contempt of all that “ one” and all 
| “ one’s” friends may hereafter say, Mr. Burton has caught up Mr. Walcot and 
placed him ona metaphorical chair of Cassiopea among the Bond Street immor- 
tals. 

This is Mr. Burton's New Year's gift to his patrons. But his liberality takes 

a still wider range. 

On Tuesday night he brought out a new Extravaganza, by Mr. Brougham, 
| which deserves a better representation than it has met with—though it could 
not possibly have found a better reception. 
| The fantastic Rig le of “‘ Colambus El Fillibustero” is by far the cle- 
| verest thing of its kind which has been seen upon our stage. It has all the 
| effervescence and utterly reckless dash of “ Pocahontas ;” the same absolute 
emancipation from all the restraints of time and space and common sense 
‘hrowe wide open all the avenues of fnn and effect ; but it has higher merits, 
too, and of a different kind. 

Pocahontas was a most amusing absurdity, but it was utterly absurd. Here and 
there it was enlivened by a momentary gleam of real satire, or fine percep- 
tion, but as a whole it was a purely g que piece of y, mimicry, 
and nonsense, a literal Masque of fools, and Triumph of Misrule. I own I 
shrank a little from seeing the great story of Columbus subjected to a si- 
milar treatment. The temper of the age is not especially tragical, nor especially 
reverential, and we are apt enough to burlesque and ridicule the things that 
should move the hearts and stir the souls of men. 

Very pleasantly was I disappointed, therefore, to find Mr. Brougham's rhodo- 
montade and riot of all things earthly, heavenly and intermediate, pervaded by 

















coverer into comical situations without making him ridiculous, and to hinge a 
perfect whirl of flippancies, follies and fantastic jokes upon the great deed of a 
great man’s life, without casting any shade of disrespect upon the deed or the man. 
Nay at times there sally forth from the clouds of bosh and trash that make up the 
substance of the piece, swift flashes of genuine feeling, and of elevated thought, 
which do Mr. Brougham true honour, and of which it is a curious and in- 
structive thing to watch the inevitable and immediate effect upon the audience. 
The masses of the people, after all, do not like trifling with serious matters: 
They believe in heroes—not always to be sure in the wisest way—for their idols 
are sadly often idols of clay, but always with a stern kind of active faith which 
makes them dangerous when their instincts are shocked or thwarted. If any 
man doubts this, let him try the experiment of making General Washington 
quizzical, or the Genius of America ridiculous upon the stage. 

And when Mr. Brougham, in the character of Columbus, pours out his apos- 
trophes to the future, and unveils the gorgeous prospects of the West before the 
speculative eyes of King Ferdinand, the house holds its breath to hear him, and 
responds at the close with a salvo of real feeling. 

Mr. Brougham’s performance of the part of Columbus is quite as superiorto his 
« John Smith” as the burlesque itself is to the medley of Pocahontas. There is 
a wild mixture of true Irish pathos and passionate sincerity, with fun as Irish 
and as true, in all his bearing and in all his words which only a consummate ac- 
tor could achieve. To make us laugh over scenes which are associated with 
the sublimest emotions, without dislodging one sacred leaf of laurel from the 
old historic tree is no light task, but Mr. Brougham has shown himself equal to 
it, and has won therein, perhaps,a more solid success than he had anticipated 
from this headlong offspring of his facile wits. 

Nor ought Mr. Mark Smith to miss‘his share of honour due for his very telling 
and skilful performance of the extremely prepost part assigned to him. 
He is a King of Spain who is to violate at every step all the traditions of 
royalty, and all the annals of Spain. And I am happy to aay that all this Mr. 
Smith does with exemplary accuracy and admirable tact. His fun is exuberant 
without being coarse, and he utters the most atrocious jokes with a decision and 
audacity, which save their abominable lives. 1 doubt if most people justly esti- 
mate the amount of talent which is involved in the successful perpetration of a 
very bad joke. 

But if any man wishes to know the value of such a performer as Mr. Mark 
Smith, let him ventilate, as Lord Brougham would say, one of King Ferdinand’s 
least damnable puns, in the presence of a tea-party of acquaintances. Most men 
and most women, too, most human beings in short, are prejudiced against pun- 
sters. The attempt of a comparative stranger to “ insert a joke” into any com- 
pany, is always regarded with suspicion, and people bristle themselves up against 
it by an involuntary and uncontrollable impulse. Judge then what it must be to 
march up to tne foot-lights and challenge the hostility of two thousand faces, not 
fifty of which have you probably ever seen before, with a play upon words which 
nothing but a very advanced stage of inebriation could make tolerable between 
the most intimate friends. 

The weight of this Burlesque, so far as it has any weight, rests upon Mr. 
Brougham and Mr. Smith. Mrs. Davenport, however, lends her graces to the 
scene in the capacity of a “ Goddess,” draped with the stripes, and cloaked with 
the stars of Liberty. There is a great deal of Operatic mimicry melodramati- 
cally dispersed throughout the piece, to which the Queen of Spain (Mrs. Holman) 
contributes very agreeably, and which is as good as such things usually are, and 
there is an interlude of posturing by the Thirty One States of the Union, much 








should have, and has much that most burlesques sadly lack. It is likely to have 
a “ran” which it richly deseryes to have, and being judiciously “cut” ln pas- 
sages, will continue to grow in favour as it diminishes in stature. 

With the burlesque, before that is, and after it, Mr. Barton gives this or that 








an undertone of real sense and real feeling. He contrives to put the great dis- | Gordon 





the Clown still amuses, and the sagacious elephant still instracts the rising gene- 


ration. HAMILTON. 
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Obituary. 


At Coonoor, Neilgherry-hills, on the 12th Oct., from wounds received at the 
hands of an assassin four days previously, Gen. Brackley Kennett, of the Bomba 
gn he ee pete , having been 62 years in the service.—Capt. C.S. 
H. Hingston, 34 West India At Hastings, the Rev. G. S Griffin Stone- 
street, of Stondon Hall, Essex, Prebendary of Lincoln. and formerly Chaplain to 
the Guards during the Waterloo pai At K lie, , from exces- 
sive fatigue, &c., in — befere Delhi, Lieut. Dayrell, late of the 60th N. 1, but 
with H. M.'s 75th Regt. His brother was also wounded at the 
stor of Delhi, and is in hospital at Kussowlie—At Saltram, the Dowager 
Countess of Morley, aged 75.—At Wanganul, New Zealand, while on duty with 











his t, Duncan Bazalg Esq., Capt. in H. M.’s 74th Regt. 
Appointments. 

Hon. 8) C. B.Ponsonby to be Comptroller of Accounts in the Lord Cham 
berlain’s Department, and extra Gentleman Usher to H. M.—W. H. Pinder, Esq. 
and G. Ross, ., to be Police rates.—T. Owen, -to be Inspector of 
Schools in the of Antigua.—Members of Parliament Returned : Borough of 


Thetford, Alexander Hi Baring, of Backenbam, in the county of Norfolk, 


2aq., in the room of the Hon. Francis Baring, resigned ; h of Harwich, 
R. J. Bagshaw, of Dovercourt, in the county of Essex, = in the room of G. D. 
w dec. ; county of Kent, Eastern Div., William Sand- 


arbarton, be . 
ling Park, ys county of Kent, Esq., in the room of Sir BE. Cholmley Dering, 
Bart. .—Mr. L. B. mem de the Bengal Civil Service, third son of 


Sir John ing, Governor of Hong-Kong, has been appointed Assistant Pri- 
vate Sec! to Lord Canning at Calcutta. Mr. Bowring was formerly emplo 
at Lahore 


r Sir Frederick Currie.—Mr. Sergeant Pigott, of the Oxford Cir- 
cuit, to be Recorder of Hereford. +90 2 


Arntp. 

Tue Army IN Inpia.—Including the 68th, 69th, and 94th Regiments 
now in course of embarkation, the Queen’s army of India numbers 70,000 
men of all ranks. The Company’s European force may be considered as 
18,000. Besides engineers and artillery, the Queen’s forces are composed 
of 11 regiments of cavalry, with a battalion of the military train acting 
as light cavalry, and 59 battalions of infantry, of which we may remark, 
7 cavalry and 37 infantry regiments are reinforcements, The regimen- 
tal drafts for the infantry have already begun to be despatched, and they 
will continue to be sent steadily at the rate of 1000 men per month, a 
rate sufficient to supply any casualties that might reasonably be ex- 
pected. The seven regiments of cavalry sent out mustered nearly 4000 


men, in addition to something more than 2000, the strength of the four 
Queen’s cavalry regiments previously in India. There is a scarcity of 
horses at Calcutta, and we fear there is not a likelihood that the two 

regiments sent there will be mounted for some little time. It 


was expected, however, that there would be a good supply 
Bombay and Kurrachee, and we trust that the 3d and 
Guards, 8th Hussars, and 17th Lancers—the regiments dest 
stations—will be enabled to take the field before long as 
valry. The next mail will doubtless report the arrival of the 
of reinforcements from England, and from that time 
stream will continue to flow continuously.—Globe, Dee. 7. 


The 94th Regiment, under command of Col. Mills, has em! 
Plymouth on board the steam-ship Abeona, for Alexandria, being ordered 
to take the overland route to the East Indies. This is the third time of 
embarkation ; they left Cork on the 5: 
Austria, which was disabled and put bac’ 
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War Orrice, Dec. 11.—4th Drag Gds; Lt Webb to be Capt b-p, v Clarke 
" Baumgarten to be H 


who ret; Cor Lt, v Webb; H E , Gent, to be Cor b-p, 
v th Drag Gds; W J Scarlett, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v Baiders, 
ichester, 3d Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Dettmar, who 


: 





Ens Tanner to be Ens w-p; A H Cotter, Gent, v Mo: ; P Bi Rage, t,v 
Tanner; J G Brown, alae . 9th Ft; Byt-Col Graham, fm h-p 
Unatt, to he Capt, v Cox, app to 53d Ft; Lt Taylor to be Capt b-p, v Graham, 
who retires; Assistant-Surgeon Johnston, from Staff, to be Assistant Surg, v 
Meadows, app to the Royal Canadian Rifle 10th Ft; Ens Ball to be Lt 
bp, v Crofton, who ret; T Scout, Gent, to be bp. 53d Ft; Lt Buck to be 

wp,¥ y Geo; 14 Corteld to be Capt wip, v Bask. where peom 
on Oct can; Ens Truell to be Lt wp, v Buck; J Bell, Gent, to be Ens. 
Tist Ft; Lt Wingfield perm to ret by ; Assist Surg Pirrie, MD, fm Stal, to 
be A .¥ M'Neece, whores. 75th Ft; Lt to be Capt wp, v Chan- 
cellor, died of his wounds; Ens Morris to be Lt w-p, v FitzGerald, in action; 
Ens O'Brien, 48th Ft, to be Ens. sath Ft Bvt aj MacCarthy to be aj Wp, 
v West, who ret on full pay; Lt Keats to be Capt; mgr tps 
¥ Saunders, killed in action; WC , Gent, to be Ens, 97th Ft; Ens Par- 
ker to be Lt b-p, v Aylmer, who ret; H Crespin, Gent, to be Ens. 99th Ft; 
Ens Clayton to be Lt b-p, v Ely, prom; C Coates, Gent, to be Ens. aos 
Staff Surg Santer, MB, » to bo Garg. v Daniell, app to Seat Cc 
Rite Rog) Ani Gore ‘eadows, fm 9th Ft, to be ,v a 
on Staff. Gold Coast Art : C F H Lloyd, Gent, to be , ¥ Thor " 
pro.—Brevet; Lt-Col Horsford, OB, of the , te be Col; Bu. 
ehanan, R A, to be Col; Capt and Brvt-Maj Vincent 'yre, of the Ben gal Arty, to 
be Lt-Col in the Army. 

Navp. 


GaLuast Exptorr or Two Mipsuipmen.—The following is an extract 
from a private letter from her Majesty's ship Highfyer, dated Hong 
Kong, 13th of October: “Two of our midshipmen, a few days since, 
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ship. This easily won prize had fire guns, a quantity of other arms, and 
rowed thirty-six oars.”” -_— 
brigades are to be forthwith dis- 
wicks, 23, sores shlpa, with 829 quan, and of 
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ee hartey cieel steam-oesedia, eix fa member, With 51 
with 58 guns and of 1,660 
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New Books. 

In the matter of new publications the most important event of the day 
is the issue of the first volume of Appletons’ New American Cyclopedia, de- | 
signed to be, as the alias of the title-page expresses it, A Popular Diction- 
ary of General Knowledge, Nor let it be supposed that it is a mere compi- | 
lation from existing works of similar kind, which have been more or less 
received as authorities. The Editors, Messrs. George Ripley and Charles | 
A. Dana, have had other tasks than the compiler’s. They have had to 
select a fresh corps of writers—not to pick and choose from old mate- | 
rials; and so far as may now be judged they have comprehended fully 
the duty required of them, and have been truly successful in carrying it | 
out. The essential, the sine qué non, of a Cyclopedia, is that each contri- | 
bator should be thoroughly master of h's subject ; and this seems to have 
been the aim. Thus we recognise variety in treatment, combined with 
general accuracy of definition or description—the popular element, that 
is to say, going hand-in-hand with the useful. And perhaps, to fit men 
for supervising a work so vast and made up of such countless component | 
parts, no training could be comparable to that afforded in the editorship | 
of a daily journal. The habit of running the eye and the mind simulta- | 
neously over a score of topics—of discriminating between the important 
and the ephemeral—of sifting truth from error—of criticising, analysing, 
and correcting—of coming into contact with men of all shades of opinion 
—tends in large degree to qualify the daily journalist for the literary 


management of such an enterprise as this. We are not, we confess, par- 
the newspaper with which the Editors of the new Cy- | 


ticularly drawn to 

lopedia are iated—indeed we often differ from it toto celo. But we 
know the ability and intelligence of its conductors, and have perfect faith 
in the publishers’ t that they will keep to the most absolute 








impartiality on all controverted questions of the day. This is sufficiently 


proved in the portion of the work now before us, which we should not 
otherwise commend, as we do now, unreservedly. 

Bat what labour is involved! What an outlay of brains and time— 
to say nothing of money—in order that we may have a new and complete 


all —contains750 pages, clearly printed in good legible type, and must— 
judging from the Index—deal with about 2500 nouns and names. 


perfect—especially in the earlier volumes and in the first edition. 


be rectified hereafter, and we mention two or three for that reason. Thus, 
among the “ abbreviations,” quoted under the heading thus entitled, we 
meet with K. B., said to signify “Knight of the Bath.” This it does not 
signify. K. G. stands for Knight of the Garter, and K. T. for Knight of 
the Thistle, there being no divisions in that order—but K. B. is no more 
intelligible than O.K. would be. The Bath is subdivided into three 
classes ; the Grand Crosses, G.C.B.; the Knights Commanders, K.C.B. ; 
and the Companions, C.B. And so, though we speak of a Knight of the 
Bath—General Havelock, for instance—we append to his written name 
K.C.B., and not K.B.—Again, in a long and interesting article on the 
“ Alps,” and well written too, so far as regards the geology and scientific 
data involved, the writer winds up by a few lines touching the “ Passes”’ 
of the Alps, that is to say, the practicable passages across them. We 
read that there are sixieen of these, and that only two are not to be tra- 
versed by carriages. The truth is, that not more than one-half of them are 
available for wheeled conveyances, and the Cervin pass, which one would 
iufer from the Cyclopedia to be adapted for that mode of travelling, is 
only to be crossed on foot or on mule-back in the very finest weather. 
Moreover, the Simplon road is spoken of as though it were the loftiest 
in Europe. The Stelvio pass, constructed by the Austrian government 
as a route from the Tyrol into Lombardy, far exceeds the Simplon in 
height, and in its triumph over engineering difficulties, and should have 
been instanced accordingly. 

The Sciences and the Useful Arts command evidently the services of 
accomplished men, and are largely treated. So also in Biography, we 
find already some well-condensed, fair, and very readable sketches ; and 
the only point on which we would offer a hint is on the relative space 
devoted to distinguished persons. We are at a loss to understand why 
Michael Angelo sbould be dashed off in three columns, while Washing- 
ton Allston commands eleven! We may hope further that when the lives 
and doings of such men as Rajah Brooke come to be jotted down, there 
will be more tact and discrimination evinced, than there has been in bud- 
dling together under the head of “ Adventurers” a variety of men and 
classes of men, who have nothing whatever in common. 

But these things are trifles in a mass of excellence ; and we heartily 
wish success to au enterprise so full of promise. 


Verse that is evidently prompted by feelings which command respect, 
and that is apparently addreseed to a circle of sywmpathising friends, 
ought not to be submitted to the rade ordeal of general criticism. Why 
should Mr. E. 8. Morris of Philadelphia trouble us with Jda, an anony- 
mous composition, in heroic measure, wherein some one, in a thousand 
lines or so, tells a sad tale of unhappy love and unseasonable death ? 
Are we to be moved to admiration by extreme neatness of type, or by a 
few bland notices from kindly members of the press, prefixed to an ad- 
vertisement to a sccond edition? Certainly not. In kiddness to the 
scores of young rhymsters who would inundate the reading world with 
trash, if they remained uncorrected, through any false sentiment of pity, 
we must do justice upon this little work, ‘commenced in the summer of 
1847, and finished in the spring of 1850”—a long portion of time, which 
might have been better employed by a man of deep feeling, but of no 
poetic genius. The utmost praise that we can award is that he versifies 
occasionally with smoothness. We hoped indeed from the openiag lines 
that we had stumbled upon something passable, to say the least. Here 
they are: 

A summer's morn, 
Diffuses 
The smil 


most beautiful and bright, 

o'er all that greets my = 

lawn, the graceful trees that wave, 

that bloom, the banks which streamlets lave : 


These mingled glories, that I love's» cull, 
- Pretty well ; but the next couplet aroused our suspicions : 
fay tiny yee et net tS ag 
But Nature can produce her stores more fair. 
And when after a dozen more lines, we were informed that the glory 
of Solomon 
- Was not so rich, with all its beauty rare, 
As modest lily, in the vale so fair, 
we mistrasted the would-be poet, who had begun already to eke out his 
rhymes with the common-places of “ so fair” and “so rare.” Six more 
lines however brought us to a spirited outbarst : 
“ Saddle White Sarry for the field,” he cried, 
Whose kingdom could not purchase horse to ride ; 
but our hopes were dashed. White Surry is followed immediately by 
the inevitable adjectives : 
Hy Koes, the nobles of creation tir Bs 
“ Rare” and“ fair” play indeed conspicuous parts, which it is impossible 
to avoid noticing, when the three instances cited occur within the first 
thirty-four lines. But extreme poverty of invention, and consequent re- 
petition of trite purases and words are palpable throughout ; nor are they 





improved by awkward inversions, unaccountable inelegances, or expres- 
sions almost meaningless. We really must justify this reproach by a 


few hap-hazard quoiations. 


My horse, in spirit, seemed to wake to life, 
To quiet be, or ready for a strife. 


He, too, who never felt the slightest woe, 
May truly show how strong his feelings flow. 


The flowery yoke of Horace freely gave 
A tempting noose, and I a willing slave ; 


The heart exulting seeks a kindred flame, 
Where truth prevails the two are both the same. 


The sister queenly and of haughty mien ; 
But still the nobler virtues oft were seen 
Beneath her soul. 


Tl leave thy roof,—bat when, in future hour, 
We meet again, we'll see the man of power. 

I could not urge a flower like her, so fair, 

To fly with me, and tempt the ocean air ; 


But why despair? Had I not learning, health, 
Those splendid | signs presaging fame and wealth ? 


We cannot, for our pd yaad yo hate eee tefl yeh | There still remain for comment the great mass of the living water- 
would do well to try his hand at prose. But it would be cruel to make 
We prefer to close this notice, as we 
began it, by copying a better sample of the author's abilities. He 


publisher of “ Ida.” 
fun of such passages as the above. 


thus closes his love tale. 
Love is the spirit that prevades the earth ; 
Love is the star that shone upon our birth ; 
Love guides our youth, reflaes our manhood too, 
Protects our , and keeps our in view ; 
Love watches while the sparks of life expire, 
And showeth, then, its fondest, purest fire ; 
Love follows, with di heart, the bier ; 





jlesponding 
Love bears, with fortitude, all trials here 

Love soars beyond the tomb to realms above, 
And finds its home in God, the source of Love. 


There is less pretence and more merit in Riego, or the Spanish Martyr, a 
fountain of knowledge! This Gret volame—and there are to be fifteen in five-act Tragedy, published without the author’s name, by Mr. A. Morris, 
of Richmond, Va. It is made up of incidents connected with the attempted 

| Revolution in Spain, in 1820, which was suppressed by the French army 
Yet all possible care and attention will not make @ work of this sort | under the Duc d’Angouléme. It is crowded with characters, too nume- 


. Ine | rous in fact for the purposes of the stage, and is brisk with movement and 
casual glance, for instance, we detect an error here and there, which may | jifo, ‘The blank verse, it is true, halts lamely at times, and in general 


treatment there is a jumbling of Tragedy and Melodrama. But the stirring 
events commemorated were dramatic in themselves ; and we are glad to 


renew acquaintance with such men as Arguelles, Riego, and Mina. 
In a single duod 





that way. Uncle Ben has very amiable promptings. 


do not wonder that in t! 
ney is so highly esteemed. 


favourable view of Aaron Burr than generally obtains in this country. 
i 


Sine Arts. 


earlier date, as an immediate reply to the charges brought forward. 


h in the Albion, 
mond, upon which the 


Ric 


sion in regard to the artist whose services have been e 


lay them before our readers. 


single exception of an e! 
oe with the ott Si. Seale. Secondly, every mode 
drawing and 
possible. 

of Lewis, and to make an original statue of Nelson on 


the same 
. Crawford’s Mason aud Marshall will 


never sought to interfere with or usurp 
so far eee ke being selfish, are, 
a 


al opie 
; his sym ever have 
with the family of his 

to eontet & coming out ho tae Crawford, in followi 
minute degree, his plans and d In a word, Mrs. 
Vi authorities and Mr. Rogers are of one accord in this 
are by a common wish to co-operate 
Crawford’s genius conceived and his heart desired.”’ 


bn ich at ted a | ttendance. 
pictures, which attracted a large a 
to the effects of the monetary crisis on works of art. 
be seen from the following 
lue of pictures :—Lot 28, “ 
29 and 47, by Etty, sold respectively for 58 and 75 
61, by F. R. Pic for 30 guineas and 40 guineas ; 
ineea ;" Frelk?" lot 6, by fhe same, 125: gulnses 
58, b: same gu ; 
” by 1, 60 guineas lot 40, “ London from Greenwich- 
'yne, 135 ; and lot 73, “ The Gulf of Spezzia,” 
guineas ; lot 70, “Group of Cattle,” a grand and beau 


ild Flowers,” by Baxter, 41 


=f 
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Bo 


, published by the Appletons, somebody assum- 
ing the cognomen of “ Uncle Ben” has sketched Portraits of my Married 
Friends, in half-a-dozen tales of domestic life. They are of the kind which 
thickly stud the family Mag&zines of the day, neither better nor worse 
than hundreds such. They do not perhaps offer a very flattering “ Peep 
into Hymen’s Kingdom,” as the second title hath it; but they mark out 
distinctly some of the gloomy districts therein, which might be restored 
to sunshine and enjoyment, if the parties most interested bent their minds 


And something more than this has that excellent woman, Mrs. L- 
H. Sigourney, of Hartford, who is again in print in a duodecimo 
(Harpers), bearing the name of Lucy Howard's Journal. The piun 18 pe- 
culiar, and a happy one. It is a sort of fire-side history, jotted down in 
a journal which a certaia Lucy Howard is supposed to have kept, from the 
time she was ten years old*until her death at 32. Childhood, youth, 
marriage, and maternity, are glanced at in brief paragraphs, the whole 
being simplicity itself in the sphere and the manner of observation. We 
“ religious world,” as it is called, Mrs. Sigour- 


A work just out, which will command great attention, is Mr. J. Par- 
ton’s Life and Times of Aaron Burr, (Mason Brothers), in a duodecimo of 
Whatever may be thought of Burr, however bad his repu- 

or treasonable his actions, xe had about him so decided an indivi- 
duality that he isan eminently fit subject for the biographer. But it is 
not our place to pass judgment on the story of a man intimately mixed 
up with American politics. We have only to remark that, from casual 
dippings into this new attempt to portray him, we should characterise it 
as written with great care and considerable ability, and as taking a more , 


Tur Vion Moxcment snp THE LATE Mr. Crawrorp.—In an edi- 
torial paragraph, on the 12th ult., we protested against any change being 
made in the models and designs of the late Mr. Crawford, for the Wash- 
ington monument at Richmond. We are extremely glad to find, from 
the subjoined remarks in the Evening Post of Saturday last, that the idea 
of altering the original plan has been abandoned. That such an idea was 
entertained, we know from “ the best authority ;” but do not think it 
necessary to abridge or omit the Post's glowing tribute to all concerned. 
It might however have been more valuable, if it had appeared at an 


“ A letter which appeared in our columns some weeks since, and a para- 

" reference to the completion of the monument at 
lamented Crawford was engaged when seized 
with a fatal malady, were premature in their announcement of the ar- 
rangements of the committee, and calculated to convey an wa te tone 


We have, from the best authority, just learned the facts of the case ; and 
as they are equally honourable to all concerned, it gives us pleasure to 


“In the first place, the design of Crawford is to be strictly adhered to, 
on one of two shields, which os | 


suggestion left by this artist will be copied as exactly as 
Randolph Rogers is to model a statue from Crawford’s sketch 


be immediately cast in 


“ Thus, it will be perceived, the committee have followed out, to the 
= possible extent, the wishes of the deceased artist. - sige ng 
has vi- 

n, 
ther. Moreover, his conduct has been 
marked by the utmost delicacy and consideration. He has no wish but 
to the most 
the | nature, 


in the realization of what 
Harp Towes ty ENGLAND NoT APrectina THe Price or Pictvres.— 
ices, shows but little diminution in the va- | renderer of the nature he has 


guineas ; lots 
guineas ; lots 31 and 


tion, by Syduey Cooper, 250 guineas, and two other works b 
master, at 135 and 54 guineas; lot 43, “The Jewess of Barbary,” hy 
Hurlstone, 40 guineas ; two pictures by Poole, lots 45 and 75 respective- 
| ly, at 34 and 135 guineas ; lot 50, “ A Dog,” by Sir E. Landseer, 72 gui- 
| neas ; lot 51, “ Ariadne,” by Maclise, 140 guineas; lot 53, “The Sun- 
beam,” by er 115 guineas ; lot 54, “ Rebecea,” by Herbert, 56 gui- 
| neas ; lot 57, “ Twilight,’ by Maller, 63 guineas ; lot 60, “ Twilight,” 
by Anthony, 77 guineas ; lot 76, “ Cottage Piety,” a fine work, by Faed, 
440 guineas, and a small picture, lot 63, by the same hand, 84 guineas ; 
lot 64, “ Dutch Pilots.” by Cooke, 152 guineas; lot 66, “ The Village 
Choir,” (the sketch for the picture in the Sheepshanks collection,) by 
Webster, 86 guineas ; lot 67, “ Hampton Court in the time of Charles I.’ 
by F. Goodall, 270 guineas ; lot 75, “ Ruins of Elgin Cathedral,” by D. 
Roberts, 117 guineas ; lot 72, “ Frait and Flowers,” a grand work by 
Greenland, 151 guineas ; lot 77, “The Woodlands,” by J. Linnell, 220 
guineas ; lot 79, “ A Brawling Stream,” by Creswick, 100 guineas.— 
Times, Dee. 11 . -- 

Enciiso Warer-co.ours.—The interest attaching to the small collec- 
tion now on show here reminds us that an occasional glance at the masters 
| generally, in this branch of Art, would be acceptable to many of our 
jreaders. We go back, therefore, to the Manchester Exhibition of the past 

Autumn, and select from one of the local journals a very well-written 
| criticism on the Water-colours there displayed. It is not a mere dry re- 
cord of names and subjects. 


the same 





colour painters of landscape,—the class which does more than any other 
to keep alive the love of the beautiful in nature ; for not only do they 
do this by those charming yearly exhibitions of the old and new socie- 
ties, in which our coasts, and copses, and cornfields, our lakes and moun- 
tains, are annually brought into the hot and dusty heart of the London 
season, but by the lessons they give at other times of the year, and the 
host of pretty sketchers they send forth, armed with block-books, and 
elaborate boxes from Winsor and Newton's, or Roberson’s, to ramble 
over the highways and by-ways of our own islands and the continent. 
Who knows not those delightfully blue distances, and slightly woolly fore- 
grounds, and occasionally wooden figures, and that questionable perspec- 
tive, which does not prevent these amateur performances from giving 
the intensest pleasure in the making, and a real addition to the enjoy- 
ment of travel, both in the present and in the retrospect. 

Most skilful among such teachers, are Leitch—who has the honour of 
numbering her Majesty among his pupils, and whose two drawings here 
by no means sufficiently illustrate his rare knowledge of effect nnd com- 
position, and his mastery of his material—and J. D. Harding, who be- 
sides his services as a teacher, is so well and widely known by his publi- 
cations on landscape art, and on tree drawing. Harding is a real master 
of landscape, and not in water colours merely, though his style in oils 
partakes so much of the lightness and rapidity proper to the use of the 
simpler mediam, that he may be more properly judged as a water-colour 

ainter who occasionally resorts to oil, than as an oil painter condescend- 
ing to use water colours. His ten drawings here abundantly illustrate 
his peculiar facility, his familiarity with all the arts of composition, and 
his command over some of the finest and most legitimate sources of effect. 
His“ Sunrise on the Bernese Alps” and his “ Cirque of Gavarni” may be 
referred to as showing his command over the sublimer and more savage 
grandeur of nature, as his “ Harvest Landscape at Munden,”’ and his 
“ Chatelguion,” illustrate his wide grasp of earth and sky in their more 
beautiful aspects. And yet, masterly as is the hand, and _—— as is 
the eye of Harding, he seems to us always in danger of falling into that 
too obviously pictorial arrangement of his subjects, which, in rendering 
copeeeat the painter’s artifice, destroys for us most of the impressiveness 
of his picture. 

T. M. Richardson, a water-colour painter of skill scarce inferior to 
Harding’s, and of whose drawings 13 adorn this gallery, is the example 
we should select to show this tendency pushed to a point at which it goes 
far to destroy the value of much labour, and unquestionable command of 
artistic resources. Richardson rejoices especi ly in Highland subjects, 
of which bis “ Loch Katrinc,’* bis ~ Sootch Lake,” bis i land scener: 
are commanding specimens, and he seems to combine the sportsman’s 
and the artist's spe of the heathery hill-side, and the brown wa- 
ters that foam over the granite boulders of the linn into the black pool 
where the big fish lie sulking and sunning their back fins. Evea Italy, 
to Mr. Richardson’s eye, seems to have a smack of the Highlands, or 
else his Highlands borrow something of the brightness of their sun- 
shine, and the blue of their mountain-girdled tarns, from the heaven 
of Italy. We never feel the grandeur of the mountain forms, the ter- 
ror of their mists, the glory of their far-off Pp e the loveli- 
ness or majesty of the cloud-piles that moc ir outline, sink into 
our hearts while contemp! one of the finished and dexterous 
drawings of Richardson, as we do before the org Agro Ds blurred, and 
rough-hewn compositions of David Cox. one is hand-painting— 
the other et Richardson’s drawing impresses you with a 


feeling of the artist’s —Cox’s with a feeling of the nature represented, 
without suggestion of the artistic m through which the feeling is 


con 4 

William Evans, who has the im 
combines Richardson's love of hland scenes and subjects, as may be 
seen from his drawings here, with a less obvious parade of artistic re- 

and a looser and leas certain hand, though he no more approxi- 
mates to the slovenliness of Cox, than he does to his power of 
*| the heart of a landscape, and giving ye that overpowering impression 
which seems to have guided every of the old Birmingham black- 
smith’s brush. Of course, it is no wonder that Mr. Evans paints well and 
often the Eton playing fields, that lie, fair and green, under the shadow 
of their noble elms, by the brimming Thames, and the towers of Windsor 
that rive so stately above the woods across the river. 

George Tripp is one of the honestest and least pretentious of our water- 
colour Ps yam of landscape. He is peculiarly English in his conception 
of English subjects, as witness here his “ Borou; ——- oD ™m 
Downs,”’ and “Taplow Mill.” He loves Yorkshire, and the sweet 

lades of Hambleton, with their ruins of grand Cistercian priories, em 
Coneasea in trees, or the bolms b bydoey = andffliowing mili stream, and 
the reedy banks of Thames, with its osier bolts, and lashers, and eel pots; 
but he can rise to higher themes an@-gtve us the green surf breaking on 
the Dorsetshire cliffs of Durdle or the chalky sea wall of Wight, or the 
sunrise the granite sides of a “ Hig’ Glen.” He has wan- 


dered on the High Alps too, and has rendered, with the same honesty 
that makes an 
Chamou' 


t post of drawing master at Eton, 


glish landscape so enjoyable, the ghostly glaciers of 
nix and the terrors of the Téte-noire. As represented here, he is 
all English, save in two fine dra of the Lake of Geneva, with the 
Pic du Midi in the distance, and his noble composition from,the Val d’Aosta, 
near Chatillon. 

Vacher has consecrated himself to the —e of Italian and Sicilian 
sea and sky ; and besides the sweetness and solemnity with which he has 
tcanaberes those most magical of eS opm which the sun at his rising 
and at his setting works on the horizon and the hills of the south, Mr. 
Vacher has a fine feeling for composition, and a painstaking care and 
finish in his foregrounds which give his drawings a high place in the Eng- 
lish Water-colour Gallery. 

Mr. Frank Dillon, whose eastern travels have transformed a most pro- 
mising amateur into a skilful artist, sends four drawings from Nubia, 
Cairo, and Carnac, in which the grandeur of the desert and the pictu- 

ue confusion of the Turkish bazaar are rendered with great fidelity 
an honesty that would deserve acknowledgment, even if its attain- 
ment were less complete. 

E. Cromek’s drawings, principally of church architecture from central 
Italy, have singular force and fidelity, and are quite worthy to stand b: 
anything of the same kind by Werner, who now the highest ran 
for such work the artists reeident in Italy. Mr. Glen- 
nie has some meri’ drawings of Roman remains, in contrast with 
which we may place the humble English bits of common and roadside 

and Whichelo. Among painters of English wood- 

land and hedge-row, the highest place is due to Bennett and les Da- 

both vely young artiste. Bennett has three fine wood- 

here—one, “ Glen: Tilt,” of peculiar force, both in the 

rocks and water of the river, and in that of the 

its leaves in the stream. Charles Davidson has conse- 
to the Surre: fie 
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Collingwood Smith and Rowbotham are painters both liable to the 
error of display which we have characterised in T. M. Richardson, but of sin- 
lar dexterity. The former is by far the superior in power, as evidenced 
ere by his “ Tell’s Chapel,” his “ Still Pool, Linton,” and his “ Pass 
of the Furca.” William and Jobn Callow are honest workmen, the latter 
especially excellent in his studies of coast scenery and shipping. His 
“ Bast Indiaman Hove Down” isa peculiarly fine example of the painter. 
William Callow’s street architecture has great merit. ! 

Joseph Nash has done for our old English manor houses what Louis 
Haghe has accomplished for the town-halls and guild chambers of Bel- 
giam. Everyone knows Nash's delightful volumes of the old English 
mansions, wherein are rescued from oblivion eo many of those magnifi- 
cent examples of decorative and architectural invention which prove the 
age of the Tudors and tbe first Stuarts to have been the most fertile in 
fancy that this island has ever known. Every one knows these low- 
browed galleries ; these wide withdrawing rooms with their rosaced and 
richly decorated ceilings, their liberal fantastically carved fireplaces, 
their panelled and fretted walls, and their recessed oriels, with their em- 
blazoned panes, giving such picturesque break of line, and play of light 
and shadow; these high-timbered halls, with the huge open hearth, 
whereon a cartload of logs might blaze at once ; the minstrels’ galery, 
over the buttery hatch ; the heavy oaken tables,—that on the dais for 
the great man, bis family, and guests,—those stretching along,the walls, 
under helm and hauberk, stag’s horn and balbert, and holster, pike, and 

rtizan, for lusty retainers, and all the hangers on of a feudal house- 

old; these quaint gardens and bowling greens, with their pleasant 
alleys and cut yews, and their groups in doubtlet and jerkin, ruff and 
round hat, slashed trunks and rapiers, who give such life and merriment 
and gaiety to the scene. Joseph Nash has really paid a debt to the past 
of English country life, which is nowhere so picturesquely and mage 
recorded as in this noble series of drawings of which 15 are here exhi- 
bited, all characterised by the artist’s truth of linear perspective and 
facile indication of elaborate details of decoration, as well as by his 
lininess of manner, and his rather dry and chalky tone, due to the pro- 
fuse employment of yer colour. 

Records of another still greater illustrative work are here in the sha; 
of no less than 37 drawings, yy David Roberts, part of the series brought 
back by him from Spain and Egypt and the Holy Land, and published 
in the form of those magnificent volumes so well known to most of our 
readers. Here David Roberts is seen in his greatest power, and we 
know of few things in art that show greater mastery, greater power of 
doing much with little expenditure of labour, or elaboration of particu- 
lars, than these fine and solemn works, especially those from the Holy 

Land, the Summit of Mount Sinai, and the topmost platform of Mount 
Hor. Here are the scenes most hallowed to our ep ma ted where 
xd the greatest events recorded in the Old and the New Testament— 
ount Tabor from the plain of Esdraelon, the rock city of Petra, Beth- 
lebem and Nazareth, Canaan and Calvary. 

To go from Roberts to Duncan, {s to pass from scenes which kindle the 
imagination by all the combined influence of their own grandeur and strang¢- 
nese, and of association with the most momentous events of human his- 
tory, to aspects of nature with which we are all familiar, and associations 
with the homeliest realities of life. And yet who will say that before 
these seven quiet drawings he does not feel ome ef and pleasingly 
impressed’? Without parade of oe: without vivid colour, or start- 
ling contrasts of light and shade, by the honest use of natural greys, and 
the quiet gradations of English atmosphere—Duncan produces pictures 
which quietly make their way to the beart, and once there do not easily 
leave their hold. The “ Harvest Moon” is a perfect illustration of this 

ulet charm of simple nature simply conveyed. The “Sands at Calais,” 

 “ Sea-weed Gathering in Douglas Bay,” are admirable transcripts of 
sea-eide truth ; the low driving grey cloud of sea-fret in the latter 
especially, and the cold gusty aspect of shore and sky, are especially 
deserving of notice for their profound truth, expressed without the least 
pretension. 

Naftel is aaien pepe of sea-side scenes, which he leaves occasion- 
ally for the gree of green fields, and the most placid of still waters, 
with their floating water-lilies, Mr. Noftel is a conscientious and a cou- 
rageous artist, who does not shrink from that most formidable uf ali 
struggles, and up and down fight with a tree, in its suit of mid- 
summer green, The worst of such struggles is that we are very few 
of us aware how green the trees and the flelds are, while the harmonics of 
earth and sky are such that tones which, when truthfully caught by the 
painter, appear harsh and crude in his drawing, are, in nature, #0 har- 
monised and contrasted as to give us only the most exquisite repose and 
refreshment of the eye. 

Our limits compel us to conclude with the merest mention of the Che- 
valler Hilderbrandt’s dashing views of Madeira and Alexandria; of 
young David Cox’s Welsh landscapes ; of Scarlett Davis’s Italian inte- 
riors ; of Mr. Il. Cook’s careful a effective rendering of the noble ruin 
of the Olympeion, at Athens, and two large drawings of Arran, true in 
mountain form, and fine in aerial effect, though deficient in power in their 
foregrounds ; of Palmer's daring efforts at imaginative landscape, marked 
often by an absurd attempt to render the soqereat golden hues which 
seem to diverge from the sun's disc, but which are really in our optical 
apparatus ; of poor broaee"s Italian views ; of Pritehett’s cold but 
careful Venetian views ; of the water-colour works of many distinguished 
men already discussed fn our remarks on the English oil painters, as 
Stanfleld, Maclise, Herbert, the Landscers, and Pyne,—the last a greater 
master by far, a# it seems to us, in water than in oll colours; of Mr. J. 
Read's fine Interior of St. Paul's, Antwerp ; of William Tarner’s formal 
but ag ae views of Scottish lakes and midland streams, with their 
floating lilies, which, belonging as they do to the past, still speak of a 
sweet and profound spirit in the painter ; of the desert subject of Henry 
Warren, and W. Lee’s smooth-cheeked peasants, and Webnert’s ambitious 
historical drawings, meritorious for the labour put into them, and their 
elevation and seriousness of alm, so rare among the masters in this ma- 


We pass away from the Water-colour Gallery, as every visitor will do, 
we are very sure, lingeringly, and with re But the historical por- 
trait series, and the engravings, and drawings, and miniatures, yet re- 
main to be noticed, we can give no more space to our workers lo 
water colours, much as we love them. ' 

a 
A HIT AT THE “ TIMES.” 

The following letter, dated London, Nov. 25, and addressed to the Edi- 
tor of the Scotsman, appeared recently in that journal. Inasmuch as we 
echoed the cry against Mr. Grant, we copy it; our views of propriety 
being utterly at variance with those of “ the leading journal of Europe.” 

Sir,—As a very near relative and friend of one of the most able, honest, 
and trustworthy public servantsin India, Mr, J. P. Grant, I thank you very 
sincerely for your able remarks in the Scoleman on the 21st inst., exposin 
the mendacity—I can call it by po other term—of the Times wi 
respect to the assumed release of 150 persons, sald, by the report of 
one telegram, to have been made over to Mr. Grant by General 
Neill. 1 also thank you, in the name of truth and honesty and common 
fair-play, for endeavouring to protect the fair fame of a high public func- 
tionary, too remote to fight his own battles, even ut this moment sur- 
rounded by danger and contending with enormous difficulties, against an 
atrocious ch: and @ savage prejudgment, so un-English and unmanly 
that it would have been inexcusable even if the telegram had brought 
such a charge. But it did no such thing—it did no such thing as charge 
Mr. J. P. Grant with having released “ 150 assassins’ —it did no such 
thing, and the Times was fully aware that such a was nol made, even 
pm the uncertain medium of the electric telegraph ; yet the Times con- 
tinued to vituperate Mr. Grant as an imbecile and a traitor, as if there 
had been proof of the offence “ strong as holy writ.” 

On the evening of the 27th October, the telegram reached London— 
that addressed to the Times stated as follows :—* 150 prisoners taken by 
General Neill are said to be liberated by Mr. G. P. Grant.” 

On the 28th the Times published this telegram, and the editor, in the 
leading article of that day, says :—“ We see that Mr. G. [meaning J.} P. 
Grant has just set at liberty 150 of the assassins of Cawnpore, who 
been the prisoners of General Neill.” 

1 saw the Times early in the morning, and, i ning that the misquo- 
tation of the telegram and the remarks in the editorial connected with 
it were solely attributable to the hurry of business, I instantly wrote to 
the editor in my own name, and as a relative of Mr. J. P. Grant, point- 
ing out the mistake which bad been made, and which I imagined a great 
and influential journal like the 7'imes would see the necessity of immedi- 
ately rectifying. 

© notice was taken of my commanication, but instead, on the 29th, 
Mr. Grant was held up to the execration of e honest man, from Pen- 
zance to Inverness, for having, out of a manlie humanity, released a 
set of wretches not one of whom we should have hesitated to slay with 
our own hands, 

I immediately wrote to the Times in my own name. I required 
him to produce proofs of his assertions, which, if they were true, ought 
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‘to consign Mr. Grant’s name to eternal infamy. Let him even truly 
quote the telegram, and leave men to decide between its vague re- 
port and the reputation of one whose long, brilliant, and honourable 
career is familiar to public men both in England and in India. 
| Again my letter remained unnoticed. The error, as I had thought it, 
became a deliberate untruth. The press of London, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, hurled obloquies against Mr. J. P. Grant. One paper proposed 
that he should be confined in a db , another that he should in- 

| stantly be banged, while a third rejoiced that the bayonets of your brave 
countrymen would soon settle the matter whenever they met with the 
said Grant, and—mirabile dictu—with Outram ! 

All this without one word from the Times expressive even of a little 
doubt of the truth of the report it had circulated, or calling upon the 

ublic to suspend its judgment. Anything was better—the ruin of an 
Scnsesate man—the distress of family and connections—the circulating 
| throughout the length and breadth of the British Isles of an atrocious 
ecyy eo be was better than that the prestige of the great jour- 
nal for infallibility should be placed in jeopardy for a moment. 

At last, when public opinion had formed itself—when the falsehood had 
so eaten into men’s minds—riveted, as it were, by a just indignation only 
natural if the rumour had been a fact—at last the 7imes, on the 17th of 
| this month, slinks in a manner exactly the reverse of manly or honest out 
| of the whole thing by a short sentence in place of a column of regret and 
| apology :— 
| x There seems much reason for believing that the whole story of the 

liberation of the Cawnpore prisoners rests upon no foundation.” 

This is pleasant! An English or, perbaps better, a Scottish gentleman 
is charged with an offence that even the Times dare not fasten on a Lon- 
don magistrate without having overwhelming and immediate proof to 
produce. He is charged with releasing the most atrocious murderers 
who ever existed, who violated the wives and massacred the children of 
Englishmen, and the amende honorable is a doubt whether after all there 
were any prisoners (mind, now they are no longer assassins but pri ) to 
release. And in the mean time, mark, Sir, what age he fact is 
rather ludicrous than otherwise, but it shows the feeling which the 7'imes 
has created, and which, as in all cases of the same kind, it will find it 
more easy to create than to subdue or moderate : There was some trash 
about the siege of Delhi produced at Astley’s Theatre the night before 
last. In one scene “ Mr. Commissioner Grant” sends to desire that the 
prisoners taken by General Neill shall be released. The moment Mr. 
Commissioner Grant’s name was meationed (I quote from the Daily News, 
for I had not the great good fortune to be present) a storm of hisses and 
execrations barst from the audience. The Times bad persuaded the peo- 
ple that Mr. Grant had actually released 150 assassins, The audience 
was excusable, but what shall we say for the newspaper ?—I am, Xe. 

H. M. Parker, Bengal Civil Service. Retired List. 
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A PLOT AVERTED. 
The following graphic sketch is from a letter of somewhat old date ; 
but it is none the less interesting. 


You will hardly be surprised, after the hints I have on several occa- 
sions thrown out, to hear that the mutinous feeling has spread in the 
Bombay ret and, as we have had an exemplification of it here, I will 
give you such details respecting it as may be depended on, more espe- 
cially as none will appear in the newspapers. For some time past the 
10th, stationed here, have been looked upon eg pe iy 11th was 
not much better. The fall of Delhi and relief of Lucknow have not 
served to quiet butrather to excite this spirit of disaffection: for you 
must always bear in mind that the process of ratiocination is very dif- 
ferent in the native mind to that which generally obtains in the European 
—in fact, the two would in most cases arrive at exactly opposite conclu- 
sions. More than one little significant fact had been pointed out to our 
Deputy Commissioner of Police that mischief was brewing, and that to a 
very considerable éxtent. It was surmised, and with truth, that these 
men, in conjunction with the Native Marine Battalion were in commani- 
cation with their comrades at Bushire—viz., the 26th Bombay Native In- 
ae | and the Srd — 

All means were set on foot to discover bow much of truth there was in 
these surmises and rumours, when lo a Sepoy of the 10th called privately 
on the Deputy-Commissioner of Police, and after narrating all the de- 
tails of the plot in course of maturity, o@ered to ive tive proof if 
the authorities would a room adjoining that in which 
the conspirators were to hold their last meeting previous to ope- 
rations. In the meantime the 26th and 3d Cavalry arrived. This was 
the only event waited for. But somewhat to the surprise of these gentry, 
the cavalry was ordered at once to Sholapore, while the 26th were as 
suddenly despatched to Khbandeish, But, courage! The plan was too far 
advanced to be given up now; #0 the meeting was to be held, and held 
it was, And now, in your mind's eye, imagine some 50 natives, with a 
gleam of moody satisfaction sparkling from their deep black eyes, 
crowded round on the floor of a dark room, in a dingy native in 
a low district of Bombay. Silence ensues as each one turns to @ non- 
commissioned officer, who with quiet malicious triumph lays bare the 
full-matured plan. But stop! What chink is that in the dirty plaster? 
Whose bright eye Is that peering through that nyaaion little “ hole in 
A Y It is remarkably like that of our Deputy Commissioner of 

olice, 

But no matter, “The plan! the plan’s the thing!” “ The Regulars 
shall di in small bodies in different directions, and fire the Fort, 
murder the Europeans, and then take possession of the treasu’ ar- 
sag ay ay RA a — be a a, = r adhe- 

on, aving ow s left entirely at r disposal, 
There may not be much money ; but then there are glentg of women and 
children to be massacred --far more to their taste.’’ Admirable arrange- 
ment—especially the latter, as I happen to live in an outside bun b 
But to proceed. One wary man su danger to be a 
the ships in harbour, Another all to a probable difficulty in getting 
out of the island, su ng the first success to be complete. Anothe 
hints at troops from Poona stopping their progress and turning the tables. 
But Havildar Syed Hoossein (mark his name, you'll hear of him again 
by-and-by), with loud voice and menacing aspect, taunts them as cow- 
ards, and crushes objection with a satanic lau 
and shall be—October the 13th—at midnight. All at one stroke, 
my not woman or child. The _— hath so said.” But I don’t see 

« twinkling black eye at the crevice or hole. Aud, hark! Why surely 
that must be sounds of heavy footsteps on the stairs. What, conspirators 
to your feet! Where is your vaunted courage now? A little sound and 
frightened. “Tis conscience that makes cowards of us all.” 

Again, another sound, a crash, and —— change the scene. In sepa- 
rate cells of Fort St. ge 2 crouching on the nd, are seen dejected 
looking men with still a vicious scowl upon their brows. Yonder, see 
as he is led forth to trial, that tall, large, be-whiskered man, not quite 
downcast yet ; still, as he sees the sneer levelled at him by the European 
guard, there is the haughty look of defiance and cruelty, so character- 

tic of the Mussulman, Again, enotes eee ; the charge is read, evi- 
dence is adduced—evidence strong as Holy Writ—“ , treason,” 
all proved. (This also refers to another, a private, who was tried at the 
same time.) sentence is passed. What? tion for life. 
“ Revise your sentence,” briefly returns the bri er commanding 
(Short.) The revision is made. “How say you now!” “Death. 
“ Confirmed,” - the Brigadier. Once more a change of scene. It is 
four o’clock in afternoon, and crowds of all castes, creeds, and co- 
lours, are gathering on the esplanade. Look yonder, across the grass. 
Ah! that is the 10th taking up its position. fine a body of men as 
ever one a regimeat 1,100 strong. How well they louk—how sol- 
dierly t mien! Those men traitors! I dare swear, in his heart, 
that not a man is free from taint. Ah! there they come, another regi- 
siment, the 11th, not equal to the 10th, but still a very soldier-like body 
of men. 

Now, look round towards Fort St. George, do you see there, just under 
the porteullis, a dark moving mass? That is a body of artillerymen 

ed by eight pieces of heavy cannon following, not quite in such re- 
gular order, nor with so soldierly a step, some sailors, armed with 
muskets and cutlasses. These gentlemen have a look of restlessness, as 
though it were their most ular wish to doff the blue jacket, tuck up 
their shirt sleeves and go in and win—as no doubt they would. But 
Jack, my boy, you must wait awhile ; for the present, march away there, 
and take up a position to the left, a little to the rear of those guns. 
Again there is a shadow on the portal. 

A silence—solemn, grand—pervades 
& column debouches on the plain ; it is her Majesty’s 95th. Hark! was 
there not a clank of chains? Ah! see between those guns! How slowly 
they walk! No look of triumph now! Onwards to their position, and 
then! Two large guns are moved to the front, clear to view. Havilder 
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Syed Hoossein marches with » soldier's tread, but with a ban look, 
A 

» arms ; 8 ly to comrades 
ths Uechae sign ; to the Lith-ves ety. 





“No; done it must | pe 


the neighbourhood. The head of | four 


Captain Bolton stands by giving orders ; the unhappy wretch makes a 
last appeal, Ob, sorry he is! he never meant it, not he ; he always loved 
his good masters so much? “Ob, sahib! captain sabib! pardon, dear, 
dear captain!’ His words were almost the only sounds heard. The 
last rope is tied ; the artillerymen fall back ; only the man with the port- 
fire there. The criminal is alone, face to face with death. The whole 
multitude seems to hold its breath,—one feels a-choking,—when 
“ Ready!” smites the ear,—then, “ Fire !’—and the man is shattered to 
atoms. It was a sickening sight. 

To show how completely the native regiments on the ground were pro- 
vided for in case of movement, 1 may safely say, that an attempt 
been made at a rise, the guns were so placed that not a Sepoy would 
have left the ground alive ; and at this moment the guns on the ramparts 
command every inch of the lines occupied by the native regiments. 


—_——— 


POOR KNIGHTS AND RICH DEANS, AT LAW. 
The Attorney-General ¥. The Dean and Canons of Windsor, in re The Military 
Knights of Windsor. 

The nature of the arguments in this case having been reported, and the 
arguments being now so far concluded as to put the whole facts of the 
case before the Court, it may be as well to give a short resumé of them :— 
The Castle of Windsor having been bailt by William the Conqueror, and 
subsequently rebuilt by Henry L., the latter King added a chapel and a 
college to it. This chapel was completed by Edward III., and dedicated 
by him “ to the honour of the Blessed Virgin, St. George. and King E4- 
ward the Confessor.” In 1348 King Edward, baving ordained the 
of the Garter, granted to the Custos and Canons of Windsor * the advow- 
sons of the rectories of Wyrardisbury, Southampton, and Uttoxeter, and 
so much from the Royal treasury as would amount to £1,000 a-year, and 
be sufficient for the maintenance and honest diet of the canons, ministers, 
and 24 — knights, — of themselves and inclining to poverty.” 
By further ordinance Edward III. decreed that so many veteran knights 
reduced to poverty as equalled the Companions of the Order of the,Gar- 
ter should be appvinted “ to offer prayers, receiving their wherewithal to 
live, inasmuch as they had not sufficient of their own.” In 1429 and in 
the reign of Henry VI. and Act of Parliament was passed, denominating 
the custos, canons, &., “ the Warden, Dean, and Canons of the Free Cha- 
pel of St. George’s, Windsor.” 

In 1482 (Edward IV.) a statute was passed, relieving the dean and ca- 
nons from supporting the poor knights, on the ground that the canons 
had enough to do to a themselves and their ministers. In the reign 
of Henry VII, the poor knights petitioned for a repeal of this last Act, 
and were ene ro house room within the precincts of the 
Castle of Windsor itself. In 1511 Henry VIIL. grafted one Peter Narbonne 
a poor knight on the dean and canons, and promised to give the latter 
some further addition to their lands toward the maintenance of Narbonne 
and others of his order. In 1552 a statute of the Order of the Garter or- 
dained that 13 poor knights who had not wherewithal to live should have 
in the chapel or college sustentation “ convenient for their good prayers, 
the honour of God and St. George.” In 1546 the dean and canon as- 
signed to Henry VIII. certain lands in exchange for other property which 
that monarch agreed to assign them, and, in the same year Henry by 
his will gave certain lands, re nting the value of £600 per annum 
more or less, to the deans eteas in trust, “to say masses for bis 
soul, for the preaching of certain sermons, and for the payment of 12 
pence a day to 13 poor knights,” and directed his successor to see his 
will in these respects conscientiously carried out. Edwavd VI. not only 
carried out his father’s wishes, but added considerably to the endow- 
ments directed to be bestowed upon the dean and canons, the lands given 
in addition by him being denominated “lands under the new dotation,”’ 
in contradistinction to the land by the canons under their ori- 
ginal and previous grants. From 1547 to 1552 the proceeds of these 
lands were applied, among other purposes, for the benefit of the poor 
knights, but in 1453 Edward VI. annulled the former statutes 
¢. the charity without providing for the sustentation of the knights at 
Upon the death of Edward, however, Queen Mary, and her successor, 
Queen Elizabeth, re-enacted the former statutes, the latter sovereign is- 
suing letters patent, under which £600 a-year out of the lands held by 
the dean and canons was Oe rane Be ee Sones 
knights, as directed by the will of Henry VII., and the letters patent 
issued pany to the same, Their lands had of 
derabl porensed in val 


late years so consi- 
y ue that the surplus revenues of them now re- 
present about £14,000 a-year, and the question raised in the present 
case is, whether the Knights of Windsor are not entitled to come in 
and share in the benefit of this increased revenue, or whether the gift 
to them is restricted to the ific sums mentioned d 
Henry VIII. The poor knights, since the time of William IV. (1833) 
the Military Koights of Windeor, contend that they have a right 

to share in the increase mentioned above, while the Dean and Canons 
of Windsor claim on their own behalf the sole and independent control 
over and administration of these revenues, subject to the specific pay- 
ment directed to be made to the knights. 

The Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, Mr. R. Palmer, Mr. 
Teed, Mr. Follett, Mr. Selwyn, Mr. Cairns, Mr. Dagmore, Mr. Wickens, 

Terrell, Mr. Cracknall, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Dewanap, Mr. Hob- 
house, and Mr. appeared in the case, and at the conclusion of 
their arguments to-day, the Master of the Rolls reserved bis jadgment. 
—Report from the Rolls’ Court, Chancery Lane, Dee, 10. 
OF 

ENGLISH SQUATTERS ; THE GIPSIES IN THE NEW FOREST. 

In the New Forest, Hants, serious evils emanate from a class of indivi- 


duals denominated squatters. persons have, by virtue of a long 
existing custom and usage, established themselves as separate and dis- 


from | tinct colonies, which are ———s distributed throughout this waste. 


It is an ancient admitted plea of justification for a perpetual tenanc: 
that if a family can erect a house and occupy the same, free from the ill 
effects of wind and weather, within a space of 24 clear hours, they be- 
come, by virtue of such an accomplishment, tenants in fee of the ground 
ey and are suffered thenceforth to enjoy the same as a per- 


From this circumstance, either with a view to promote a spirit of so- 
clal accommodation, or to secure from external annoyance united sup- 
port, or both, these people have been ely encroaching from 
time immemorial on this sylvan waste, until they have ultimately suc- 
ceeded in amatpeaiing Winans which are pleased to term towns, in 
which they multiply in numbers and in crime. 

Being proximate to the coast, immediately opposite the port Cher- 
bourg, and in close connection and constant communication with the 
Channel pain De a —_ ee for — 
encouragement of smuggling, a portion mates 
these mud-built ma are more or less in the — of carrying on 
an unceasing trade in contraband wares. This lawless practice, com- 
bined with stealing, and poaching on an unlimited scale, may be 
looked upon as the chief resources of the villages under consideration. 
Some years since there was a notorious deerstealer, named Jem Dible, 
who occupied a hut in “ deer-ending-tewn,” near yen Lodge, the re- 
sidence of one of the forest keepers of the name of Toomer. This is the 


’| person who once succeeded in ape Og tans See geeien to 
jog. 


bas 

for ages to oome in the legendary annals of “ teats of the forest. 
rom 's school sprang u arace of similar character unrivalled 
blacks” for daring intrepidity. They spread ter- 
pursuits directed to 
ee es ae) Oe eon 
depredators. Poultry, , and pigs came alike to 
them ; in fact, they made a trade of their ingenuity ; and have 
been known to have succeeded, without a shadow of attached 
to them, of of joints of mutton to the farmers’ wives in the vi- 
cinity, which f a part and parcel of the very sheep that, twenty- 

rs before, were grazing on their husbands’ 

A very remarkable instance of detection, in relation to one of the 
Dible’s, on the score of sheep stealing, may prove interesting i 
It happened in the month of December. . Cole, of Bucklands, 
ete pe eg es yeh hg od ab 
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eeming the red deer that were frequently apt to stray away be- 
py forest bounds. These dogs were conveyed fo a cart to the field 
n which the robbery had been committed, and laid on to the foot track 
of the trator of the theft, accompanied by Bumstead, Mr. Cole, and 
his son. e scent was quickly acknowledged x the canine retrievers ; 
they drifted their way at an even pace, over a wild heath, a cold fallow, 
through a coppice, crossed the high road at Garlington Mill, through a 
turnip field, over a stubble, into the high road again, on to Arnewood 
farm, ran the length of a mile towards Batchley, when they entered the 
forest, and uninterruptedly entered Deer-ending-town, when they opened 
with the stentorian salute of “ We have found.” On the parties entering 
the premises, in a shed behind the house was the mutton, cut up ready 
for retail purposes. The man Dible was so struck with the novel mode 
of his apprehension that he credulously fancied the devil bad a hand in 
the whole transaction, and, = on his knees, implored mercy from 
God and man for the criminal act he had committed. He was, however, 
visited with the usual punishment attendant upon such a feature of felony 
at the following assizes, held at Winchester. 

But, although the New Forest has been for a long course of years the 
parent of crimes of a like character, nevertheless it may be considered 
semewhat anomalous in the scale of truth, that the gipsies, who are nu- 
merous in these parts, are seldom, if ever, known to trespass upon the 

ssions of the farmer. These roving tribes are leoked upon in the 
ight of the guardians of the housekeeper, rather than as pilferers or 
lunderers. The farmer feels more satisfied when gipsiesencamp near 
is residence than when they are away. He is safe from the encroach- 
ments of his more furtive neighbours, for the Sybilline fraternity are in- 
variably accompanied by a kennel of restless, impatient curs, which give 
alarm at the slightest sound of approach on the part of any stranger ad- 
vaacing towards them ; these watch-dogs give the signal for an imme- 
diate look out, so that no person can eseape the vigilant observation of 
the staff of the camp. . 

The Lees, the Coopers, and the Stanleys have, from time immemorial, 
visited the different farms in the neighbourhood of their Sylvan encamp- 
ment every year. They on their arrival announce their presence by per- 
sonally waiting on the respective farmers at their residences ; generally 
begging of the latter a few trusses of straw, which constitute the chief of 
their bed furniture. This boon is invariably afforded them, and in such 
good faith is the bond of reciprocal accommodation observed that, if any 
one of the tribe should, under any circumstances, betray the trust reposed 
in him by committing a depredation on a “~ y~ farmer who has 
befriended them with their necessary wants, that individual is, after un- 
dergoing a judicial ceremony, reproved by the whole community, and 
ultimately expelled from the tribe he belonged to, ab d as an exile 
and an outcast. 

A singular instance of this kind occurred about twenty-five years ago, 
at a place called Bolton Bench, in the forest. It happened that a young 
gipsey boy had been guilty of some act of a nature repuguant to the ge- 
neral understanding of the tribe. He was removed to a spot a short dis- 
tance from the camp, and there surrounded by the whole of the brethren 
each member having a branch of oak in his or her hand. He was then 
commanded by the king, who had assembled the council, to walk slowly 





an addition only, as it is called in the statute, and a direction to the 
| banker, and not an integral part of the check, and that an alteration in 
the crossing would not amount to a forgery.” 

Of course it is not for the public to ey the interpretation thus 
| given. They’can simply take warning from it in their future transac- 
jtions. Unless in the hurry of commercial business and the daily inter- 
| change of hundreds of thousands of pounds merchants and others are 
prepared to resolve nice distinctions as to whether a certain writing is an 

ition to or part of the body of a document, and to ize that 
the writing is good for something in the one case, and for nothin in the 
| other, they had better not trust to any such contrivances. Let them as- 
sume, henceforth, that the crossing of a check gives no positive protec- 
tion whatever. It used to be looked upon as one of the greatest safe- 
guards of business, but it was deprived of much of its value a year or two 
back by a decision that there should be no specific validity in a crossing 
with the name of an individual banker, and that the only security af- 
forded should consist in the necessity that a crossed check should be paid 
through some banker. The slight utility then supposed to have been left 
is now shown to have been illusory. It is such as will be laughed at by 
| any adept with a —— or chymicals, and can therefore have little 
effect, except to beget a false confidence in the minds of those who may 
| have failed to notice the circumstances by which it has been rendered 
| of no account.—Money Article, London Times, Dec. 11. 
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when ordering crackers 


regularly, and find they combine the most 
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NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 

PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADR. 

F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLAGE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 

Bex MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 


hose they formerly eceupied, and bett P >| re 
which, for ELEGANCE. VARIETY. and EXTENT. te ence ea inlay of their Merchandise, 


Thisis mnguestionsss y the LARGEST FIRST-CLABS CUSTOM FAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from ft ape 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS’ Acents, Lonpos, 
of oceans and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelt 


, and will be found, upon inspect for 8 
best house for ECONOMY in the United Staten -* ST 


y for GENTLE- 
Lb, QUALITY and PRICE, the 








$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND CLOTHING 


TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 
N view of the financial panic and of tne fact that it may continu 3 
I have concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOUK ate GRE AT SACRIFION. A onee. 
It consists of large assortments of every description of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Manufactured with great taste from goods either of our own im portations or getting up, pum- 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, Shirts, &c., nearly 100,000 GARMENTS! 
ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 
FURNISHING GUODs, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, &c., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 
This is the largest Stock of Fashionable aml Seaso: 1 hi Goods 
> the world, and at Lower Prices. sapeneenenesiemaatemnewes see 
ve offer also a large stock of very Low Priced Clothing for Southern and it 
which we will close ont to dealers at a heavy er centage SUNDER CUBTT Wertare Sate, 
MERCHANT TAILORING STOOK | (OU stom DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Wholesale Rooms will be thrown open for the selection of all 
wanting single Garments or by (he quantity. 
Bg The Bills of all selvent Banks in this and surrounding States taken at par. 


D. DEVLIN & CO., 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, (Cor. Warren-8t,) 





FINE CLOTHING AT RETAIL !! 
LARGEST WHOLESALE STORK IN THE UNITED STATES!!! 
For the First Time Opened to the Public at Retail!!! 
ESE GOODS, MANUFACTURED WITH GREAT CARK EXPRESSLY FOR A 
sold at 
Less than One Third Broadway “ Sacrifice” Prices. 
JAMES WILDE, JR. & CO. 


FINE GOODS! PARIS STYLES ! | 
T" 
Southern Market, will be found equal to the best Broadway Custom Work, and will be 
27 Pank Pace, and 24 Mueay Steer. 








round the human circle within arms’-length of the circumstationed group. | 
During this perambulatory exposure, he received a stroke from the | 
branches that the men and women were provided with. A vessel of dirty | 
water was then soused over him, and he was suffered to beat a hasty re- | 


VALUABLE GIFTS 
FOR NEW YEAR'S. 
INDIA SHAWLS AND SCARFS, 











treat from the camp. 

Joseph Lee was the patriarchal monarch of the gibsies, on the above 
occasion. He was 87 years of age when he died, having md hook or by 
crook, as the saying goes, lumped together a tidy personal estate ; for, 
according to the accredited reckoning of the gipsey court of “ testament- 
ary commins,’’ be left behind bim no less a sum than six thousand pounds 
sterling. He had three daughters, whom he severally named * Faith,” 
“ Hope,” and “ Charity.”” On Charity Lee, his youngest daughter, be- 
ing married to a young man of the Stanley tribe, it is stated that he pre- 
sented to the bridegroom £300 worth of plate and jewellery, and 200 
sovereigns, and to his daughter, the bride, four New Forest ponies, and a 
saddle and bridle. The gipsies are the least offensive features that are 
to be met with in the New Forest of Hampshire. 

Independent of the great gain that would speedily follow in the wake 


of bringing this long-neglected waste into a state of cultivation, the f°, 
vernment would, at one the foundations of this forest Babe! of | 
crime and its contingencies, rhe admitting the flood-gates of civilisa- 


tion to be opened and the back-waters of sound knowledge and moral 
example to their way into the hearts of its degraded and depraved 
inhabitants.—Corresp. Mark Lane Express, 


ee 


A New Necromaxcer.—On Wednesday night Professor Wiljalba Fri- 
kell, having taken the St. James’s Theatre gave, for the first time, his 
new entertainment, of which “ Two Hours of Illusions” is the appro- 

title. When the curtain rises there is nothing cn the —_? but 
one or two,ordinary chairs. The Professor comes forward with a piece of 
black cloth in his hand, about as big as a pocket-bandkerchief. He shows 
you both sides of it, waves it about, rolls it up, compresses it into a ball, 
and then unfolding it, takes from it, and deposits on the chairs, a suc- 
cession of glass bowls, each full of water, and containing a gold fish. It 
is impossible to conceive where they all come from ; after each the pro- 

goes through the same — of waiving, unfolding, and crump- 
ling up the plece of black cloth ; he himself is dressed in a tight-fitting 
black suit, and is in almost perpetual motion, so that it is not easy to 
supppose that he has half-a-dozen bowls full of water, to 2 oy of 
the fish, up his sleeve, or beneath any part of his costume. He borrows 
a watch from one of the spectators, and holding it to the ear of another, 
compels him to admit that it has sto , athird that it is going; to 
others he makes it indicate a different time in each case ; then in appa- 
rent indignation at so bad a time-keeper, he violently stamps on it, and 
taking it up, shuts his hand, and immediately opens it, and you see that 
the watch has disappeared. He = forward two flower-pots, with 
plants in them ; a lady in front of him chooses one of them, and he 
throws the other on the stage, takes the plant out of it, and shows the 
watch at the bottom of the earth, in which it was embedded. 

He receives a hat from some confiding spectator, shows you the inside 
of it, taps the sides and crown with a short wand, and immediately draws 
out of it a silver cup, then another and another to the number of fifty, 
placing them in a row on a long board. He brings eggs out of it in the 
same way, showers of perfumed packets, and other nick-nacks, He tears 
the hat to pleces, folds it up into a tight parcel, and places it on a chair ; 
in another moment it descends from the top of the theatre to the head of 
its owner. Three little black flags, which are handled and inspected by 
the oy | at pleasure, on being twirled about for a moment, rong ef 
themselves in his hands into scores and hundreds of other flags, which fall 
in numbers among spectators, We not only cannot enumerate a tenth 

art of the tricks performed by the Professor, but we have been obliged 
calles comeives to one or two of the simplest, and to some tastes, 

the least attractive, many of them being both so rapid and so 
ly di t to follow. The 
of Professor Frikell over all conjurers we have ever been aston by 
lies in the absence of all apparatus, and the apparent simplicity of the 
marvellous illesions are brought about. Not the 
least pleasant part of the entertainment is the Pro’ 's infinite viva- 
city. His face, hands, feet, and body are in incessant but graceful mo- 
tion, and he keeps up a perpetual running comment on his performances 
in a wonderful and g languag P ded out of German. 
French, and broken English. After two hours 


ntricate as to be e great superiority 
ished 





to reconcile oneself to the 


humiliating to find that one can do nothing with 
one’s own hat but put it on and go home in it.—Bell’s Life, Dec. 7. 





Crosstxe Cueqves awonc Lonpon Baxxenrs.—The following relates 
to pean ane decision in the Court of Common Pleas on the subject 
of checks. The law is that any check crossed with the words 
“and Company” shall be le only to or through some banker. A 
customer of the London Joint-Stock Bank sent a check drawn upon that 
establishment and crossed in that manner to a lent by post. 
It was stolen, and the check was presented and by the Bank, the 
words “ and Company” having been res iterated. The drawer 
held the Bank responsible. If they had paid the check after any other 
part of it had been tampered with they would have been liable for the 
consequences, and he naturally i that the rule applied in this 
case. The Bank resisted. He brought an action, and a verdict, yester- 
“y, was given against him. The decision was avowedly based on one 


Lord Chief Justice had some perplexity on the poi “His doubt was 
whether the cressing had not become a part of the check, so that an al- 
teration in the crossing would amount to a for; He considered, 


however, that, after all, the more correct view was tbat the crossing is 


| White to play and checkmate, in three moves. 
s@ We postpone the solution of Problem No. 469 to next week. 





Janke 


we rec 
, who are conversant with German, we 
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To Conresronpents.--J. 8. H. Staunton’s EH. 
| For proficients in the 





ers. 
fer the 
German Handbook, edited by H. von der Laza.—G. F. B. You can subscribe to 
| the New York Chess Club to tne Ist of May, at the rate of one dollar per month. 


—R. D. Of course cannot compel adversary to finish the game, when 
| he hasa —— ety for you m ae een that such a game would 
occupy him to the term of his or your natural life, whicn would be highly in- 


convenient to both.—F. 8. When your pawn is unmoved and your adversary’s is 
| at his sixth square, he cannot 
| squares ; the case is different if 


| 
| 


en passant, should you push the pawn two 


re 
be at the fifth square. 





| A Mopet. Lerrex.—Followin (says Punch) the 
acquaintance, our young friend Mr. Tickbury Sq y 
affixed the following notice outside the black door of his chambers in 
Gray's Inn, 





example of his City 
A on Gor A last 


TO MY CREDITORS, 
“ Gentlemen, December 5, 1857. 

“Tt is with the utmost regret that I inform you, that I have been re- 
duced to the necessity of suspending cash Seay, I trast 
this announcement will cause you little inconvenience, as the consider- 
able interval which has elapsed since my last liberation of capital will 
have enabled your affairs to adjust themselves without reference to any 
extensive issue either of paper or of gold on ~ | yo have handed 
over my books to my relatives, Messrs. Melter and Threeball, at the cor- 
ner of the first to the left, and I have every hope that in due time 
I shall be able to redeem all my pledges. 
he Without entering unnecessarily into detail, I am bound to state, that 

the conduct which has been pursued by the Bank of England bas catirely 
deprived it of my confidence, and that had sounder and more liberal prin- 
ciples actuated parties in possession of capital, it might not have oo 
necessary for me to address you upon the t on. I cannot too 
| strongly condemn the course taken by those who are ready to advance 

money when it is not urgently needed, and having thus created fictitious 
wants, decline accepting fictitious securities, 

“ In the course of a few days a Schedule will be laid before you, com- 
prising the total amount of my liabilities, with a scheme for Mquidating 
| them, which will, I trust, not only meet your approbation, but that of a 
| distinguished legal personage who will act as arbitrator between us.— 
| There is a small balance at present in my possession, which I shall feel 
| it a duty to hand over for the benefit of my creditors. It is one of Messrs. 
| Mordan’s, for weighing letters, and though rather ey, and somewhat 

diminished in value by the loss of the weights, will w my desire to 
resume metallic operations, 

“To preclude - premature efforts of a recuperative character on 
your part, I will that, in justice to yourselves, I have retired into 
rape seclusion, to make up our accounts, and to prevent the possi- 

ility of my assets being diminished by any measures of an aggressive 
nature, I have taken with me both my laundress’s key and my own. 

“That wiser and better times may return, accompanied by myself, is, 
Gentlemen, the sincerest wish of—Your obliged and obedient Servant— 

“ Gray's Inn.” “Ticksury Squanper.” 








IMPROVEMENTS at THE West Exp or Loxpon,—Her Majesty and H.R.H 
Prince Albert have approved of the plans which Sir B, Hall had the 
honour to submit for the improvement of Kensington-gore and of Hyde- 
park. The old entrance, together with the tly are to be 
at once removed, and Rotten-row and “The Drive” to diverge by a 

ful curve, and terminate by a eae gooey ow set of gates, in a direct 
ine with the Prince Albert-road, which has been formed by the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851, upon their estate at ae a 
The road is undoubtedly the finest in Eogland, being more halfa 
mile in length, perfectly straight, and 100 feet wide! It leads to Thur- 
low-square, ro) i by a deour, through Brompton-park, the Exhibition- 
road, and thence again into Hyde-park by Princes’-gate. The whole of 
the estate has been thoroughly drained, and the soil being 
dry and healthy locality. houses in the Albert- are the pro- 
perty of Mr. W. Jackson, and are designed in what is now accepted as 
“ the Belgravian ”’ style of architecture, the prevailing characteristics of 
which are laxury combined with comfort. Those that are finished are al- 
ready sold, and Cochrane, Col. Clifford, M.P.,W. Jackson, Esq., M.P., 
Roger Cuncliffe, Esq., the banker, and other wealthy persons have secured 
town residences here. Some of the interiors of these mansions are em- 
bellished in the hi style of decorative art by Mr. C. Schmidt and his 
gifted staff of ts. O he to this palatial row of beuses fo on 
open area of extent, held by Government, which gives a guarantee 
that no buildings otherwise than of a public nature shall cover it. The 
gates which terminate the north end of the road at Hyde-park will be 
186 feet in width and 14 feet high. They will possess two stone piers 
surmounted with groups in bronze, and two entrances for carriages 
y, anda stone lodge. The design is exceedingly 
| , being adaptations of gates at present at Elvaston , hear 
Derby, the seat of the Earl of Harrington ; and those at Elvaston, by the 
bye, were taken from models at Versailles—London paper. 


A by to make t- “ez 2 — with their regular a 45 
ever Pil Fall particulars Free. 4 Address C. E. TODD, New York. 
PUY YOUR NOTE PAPE: 7 and ad En at GIMBREDE’S, 568 
B Broadway, and have Roe Kk, the Coloured Tnival im the London Style, 
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REAL THREAD I ACES, 
GENUINE FURS, 
AND A VARIETY OF 


OTHER RARE ARTICLES, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
A.T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadwey, Chambers Street and Reade Street. 


PAILURE.—WM. B. MACKENZIE, 

ANTILLAS, NEW YORK CITY, PREVIOUSLY REPORTED, HAS ARRANGED 
with his creditors, and as usyal.—Independent, Oct. 15. 
THE SUBSCRIBER 18 NOW PREPARED TO CLOSE OUT HIS 
Fall and Winter Stock of Cloaks and Mantillas 
AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 40 PER CENT. BELOW OST PRICES. 
WM. B. MACKENZIK, Brandreth House, 
Canal Street, New York. 








FUR WAREHOUSE, 
NO, 4 MAIDEN LANE. 
G@. GUNTHER & SONS 
ARE PREPARED 
IN THE FACE OF EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES OF TRADE, 
to sell 
Tuem Veny Exrexsive any Vaniep 
Stock of Ladies’ and other Manufactured Furs 
AT GREATLY’ REDUCED PRICRS, 
And invite special attention to the same, 
The character of their house insures to customers a sufficient guarantee that 
NO GOODS WHICH ARE NOT PROPERLY PREPARED AND MANUFACTURED 
Wus ov Orreneo, 


c. 





O87 Broadway, has just recelved lewan 
A. HATHAWA days, vin. : Riek Aer 1 landkerchiets, Point ry poe 
eee ccs Rebrel x potine wed Boal Reringe dor lateeis "tine Lantce 
Hons ‘Dresses, new styles, civannl and rich magnificent ia great variety. 


it i ~ . t Head: Dresses for the I ‘* will find abo ith 
les wan elegan ° ni as 
general et Sale Goods, also Kid Gloves, at 6 ots, per Hg | colors. re, nr 
post OFFICE 

per U.8. Steamer 


tRauo, 
M, 


wary, at 103g o'clock, A. 





K.—The Mails for KUROPE, via Southampton 
will close at this Office on SASURDAL the 
ISAAC V. FOWLER 


OF FICK NOTICEK,—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, and South Pacific Const 
Reem, Hooks TATLON, will close at tule tee on 'TURBDAY, the Sth day 
January, at one o'clock, ¥. M. I, V. FOWLER, Postmaser 
Guiene DEK'S Wedding Cards and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 
in elegance and beauty of h. 
No, 688 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 


and Havre, 
9th day of Jan- 
» Postmaster, 








‘ard at GIMBR ‘8, O88 d Metro- 
L®Ay= jovel), = io © or more; « Frooket Card Unee is given in, Gimbrede, 
Jeader of fashion in Card Ragraving. 





COZZENS'S HOTEL, 
Corner of Broadway and Canal Street, 
Will be conducted by me hereafter, under my personal supervision and proprietorship. 
A TABLE D'HOTE 
AT SPM. 
WILL BE ESTABLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 


Similar to that of the American Hotel when kept by me. 

BOARD PER DAY, TWO DOLLARS, 

it will be b at the usnal hours. 8 
WILLIAM B, COZZENB. 


, 





aa The “ 
New York, December 8 1857. 


THE LAFARGE HOUSE. 
The undersigned, having leased the above Hote! from the 14th inst., would respectfully in- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 
WILLMOTT’S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION. 

Printed on superfine cream tintea paper, «mal! so, superbly bound cloth, giltedges. Four 


Dou.age, formerly 81x Dou.ans, or in morocco, full gilt or antique, Six Jollars, formerly 
Ki pillars. 
fie PORTS OF THE NINETRENTH CENTURY—Selected and Edited by the Rev. 
Rost. nod Wiuisorr. With One Hundred Liustretions by Everett Te Dalal J Unnesi 
F. RB. Pickersgiil, Johu Gilbert, Birket Foster, and W.'liam Harvey, a4 Weir 
e hes. i siawean, J. &. Clayton, J. Godwin, J. D, Harding, G odgaon. Brown, 
mitch, A. Goodall, and pumerous other artists. Engraved most Hd by the 


lbeothere’ Deiat 
Any of the 7 ive artists, seeing the feeble and inferior copies presented to the public by 
another house, might well exclaim with Iago, 


ho steals my purse, steals wend: Bes be ute b ew 4) from me my GooD Name robs me of | | 


that which not enriches him, and ma! p poce 
For sale, WuowrsaLe aod Rerat, ty GE nae ROU TLEDGE 4 ©O., and all Booksellers. 
K. BALDWIN, Agent, 18 Beekman Street 
the above, carefully packed, wil! be sent by mai! or express, on receipt of 
‘or the cloth copies, or Six Dow.ans for those in morocco. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING SPLENDID VOLUMES. 
Wows D nore D WOMEN ; Or, Types of Pesijentes p Womenty At Attributes of al! Lands and 
Je “tok. e a on diarke, Author of * omplete ordance to Shakspeare,’’ 
roines,”’ ** The wee é ‘mua, Tiustrated with Seventeen Steel 
th vel signed by &. Staal. On Large Octavo. Bound in antique 
0, nd ol * Repul pase Gourt " “312. 1 

m™OL IDAY RY RDITION OF OF BRYA T — MS. By William Cullen Bryant. Collected 
and arranged by (he Author. Illustrated Sith 7 one, engraved in the highest & style of art, 
from designs by Birket Foster, Harrison Wier, iam Harvey, J. Ten ickers- 
gill, and other eminent artista, and a Portrait ot de Author, from aos by Lawrence. 1 






B. Copies 
voor Dottars 





a Svo. Cloth aatque, gilt edges, $6; or tree calf extra, $8; or ditto, antique mo- 
r . 
GERTRUDE OF WYOMING ; Or, the Pennsylvania Cottage. Thomas Cam bell. 
tifally Hiustrated with 31 designs by Birket Foster and other ny the p aaeee of “Gray's 

kK) © nw anti ue, bevelled. lorveco antique. Cloth, gilt, $175; m oo, $3. 

THe ¥ ra 3 BO By Robert Bloomfield. Iustrated in the style “on ba “Gray? Ele 
ay.” o Joe tit, or ~ et. . 3) 

JAM Son's ry at RED AND TRUENDAR RY ART. ee and revised edition, with addi 
tional Dai ons. Two volumes. Octavo. Cloth, $7 0 morocco, gilt, $10; full 

mi REPUBLICAN COURT, Or, American Society in the Degeet Washington, By Ra- 

W. Griswold. With 21 [lustrat.ous of Distinguished Women of the Revoluvon. Morocco 


» $12. 
a AND PENCIL. By Mrs. Balmanno. Illustrated with 0 Engravings, consisting of 
Pestwetie, ties ws, and Poetical Subjects. One volume. — Quarto.—»"» An exquisite vo- 





ume, which all lovers of the ones will not fall to admi 
“ROBERTS” MOLY LAND.—VIEWS IN THE HOLY. TAND, Syria, Idamea, Arabia. 
a ptand 7-3 A Historteal and Descriptive Text. By Rev. Dr. © Jroly. Embellished 
highly Snish Di in A y tinted, Six volumes, half morocco, 
or six volume “yt 
writ muNiICcH "GALLERY. Containing Steel Engravings of the Famous Collection of 
rea at the Capital of Bavaria. A new edition. Quarto, 


THe é DRKoDES GALLERY. Containing Steel vue En ravings of the Grand Collection 
of Pictures at Dresden. One volume. Qua: 


5 ng Steel Engravings of the Prussian Co lection of 
Paintings at Berlin. One volume. Terpectal Quart Antique moroceo. $2). 





BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT COST. 
Lik Subseriber, having been for man; mong years aware of the great importance of the app li- 
cation of machinery to the magufacture of apy my of the advantage, both to the pro- 


ducer and consumer, involved in tts comatation, has at last the ot satisfaction of having eahioved 
an ullimate and comptate success, by which | is enabled to c 


PER, CL ~ ry ND MORE NUTRIT 
than . 4- ean possibly be furnished b any = process of oad ure. 
Lat. read fae afforded at leas price ln consequence of the saving effected by machi 
OUP. 


nery over manual | 
toc Hi No inted with the old process of mixing dough, wim 4 doubt 
that Wo & mized, formed, ond. ‘out by machinery, must be incomparatively cleaner than tha! 
made by th 
Sd. It contains more nutriment, since it is made from fresh ground flour, and mixed b y ma 
cbinery at an earlier stage of the ‘fermentation, consequently a large proportion of gluten, the 
nutritive a of the flour, is preserved. The machine mixin, gives ae A aoe texture, aod 
= bread ia not so liable to crumble. ~—_ ey facilities, 
uing the system indicated in his circular and of disposi: 
rate pound of bread being sold at the at price of a po 
a ba. 





of hie bread as heretofore, 

of flour, reckoning the bbl. 

‘3, he proposes making the following allowances 

ou bread. sold in quantity at one Mime, as ran . ad 
On 100 Iba. bread...... 


4 











10 per cent. 

On 300 iba. bread.... . 12 per cen. 

On 300 Ibs. bread....... eee 15 per cent. 

To be bad at the the following depots; 
66 Rutgers Stree 1 Pearl Street, | 78 West Prestwer, | 16 Laurens Street, 
aay pa 100 joaves are demanded, depots will be opened. 
to be ad dto 

soun BROKER, No. 36 56 Burgers Street. 





JOSEPH C. LAWRENCE, 


OTARY PUBLIC AND pe may wv eld TO TAKE DEPOSITIONS, AFFIDAVITS, 
ay aad ® Claims and Accounts for the following States, duly ap- 











y the Governors 

—whe York. Pennsylvania. Vermont. eben 
California. Virgi jew Hampshire. ince 
Texas. Wisconsin. Kentucky. Norn Carolina. 
Georgia. Missi pi ansas. Routh Carolina. 
Louisiana. lorida. 

Arkansas. Connecticut. Rhode Laland. Maryland. 
fiinnesets. Iowa. Alabama. 

Ohio. Maine. Illinois. 


—— 67 Watt Sr. ; Respance, Howarp Hore, Con. Maren Lave anv Broapwar. 
wiedgements taken at the Office, Residence, or at the Dwellings of the parties, in 
Pye mh = 


HOLT'’S OLD MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE AT 
No. 134 Jane New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS, 


GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS ! 
25 "i PER CENT. pescoun? IN FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BE MADE UN 
Ley Ie Casn pengnucee on facume, Lassms, Protons Frawes, Em 
easvmes, Ant vara ., whieh wi dependent of whe ded at the Low 
ost Mark: stock and 
au vatey of 











ritloge of selene ee tall detection bom ce lean 
iikch, STRVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 859 Broadway 


HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
Wes HALLS sit Metaie te Wr EROor feces, we SAME THAT WERE 

oe es Fair, London gad the Werte P New 
Fege We nd ore only American that were cwarded Modain es the London yt 


fafos are now admitted to be superior to any ever offered to the pab 7 * 
tas workd to pecduce dn inctance & eee Safes falling to yoo aed be 
ongens pe te bolien Seer, of © beaaiee picting ne thon 
aubsert| and (heir agente the only ints eon thas alt 
iw wider Proof 
Green Block, 13, L37 and 139 Water Street. 


N. B.—Durglar Proof Safes, suitable tor the securing of Plate, other valuables, 
at from twenty Ove to ive bundred dollars. repens vel 








DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER 
Avine peevese ts Ly PRICKS, TO soanmaren wit 
HA alee at cab iu THR REDUCED 


‘Rie, tain i £98 ——— 
eaten wma require for BLASTING and maretne uae, 


eae Pea aa 
* CHARLES Ta i re Wal 
a bat 


oe Tate an e 
Perak Sat ph Geen neat 


FEES ert her ee 

jon for hore than 

ais 
oy, 


Breet ann, President. 





Mfer to rr) ppgenen tees which is | 


* | Cured fe i 


January 2 





| _ WINES, 


MANZANILLA SHERRY. 
HIS Wine is of a delicate pale straw colour, and is found 
lance to 


to possess a strik! ha body 
the bitter flavour of the flowers of the camomile. a, is very light in body, 
| eminently free from acidity, and n these 
qualities, and as a standard table drink, it has few superiors. 
| SAINT PERAY MOUSSEUX. 

This Wine is one atom rowths of the Rhone, and is characterized by |ts delicacy and 
| ep rightliness, and a flavou partakes of the ry the Saat ond raspberry. Itisan 
Wocons light Ganer Wine, and preferred by many 

BASS'S EAST INDIA PAL EK ALE. 
Tee delight and solace of the Indian cmaliors in his fuming bungalow, the worthy rival of 
brandy pawnee ; me drink bf me ode whieh can be complete, po journey by dawok pos- 
sible; the favourite drink of lord and begman, duchess and nurse; the muc 
for invalids and avons of weak interiors. 
mported and for sale by 





admired tonie 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver stroet, N.Y. 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
0 CURE Us Kd hog ARE SICK, THE MEDICINE WE USE MUST PURIFY 
our Blood would never take away our dearest if p 


h » ones urgation with 
had been sufliciemt r ted duri ¥ 
Coughs. Becanse the pasorese ie w deponit pad ihe Vieed Co Srasaneth'e Pile susele 
remove. © a eruptions of are from the impurities of the blood, 
which would be entirely prevented ‘Brandreth’ used urifying doses, 
when our bealth peaties by colds peace Fi were io ea E x other 


St the body and Fevers of al) J ap Bowe) a dierent 


parts 
matters retained in the b. th 
dealgued. na bia RDRETITS Fits 18 promptly used—even in s eesti 


purities brought away are the best 
ye on ay ‘cualities of ‘eon Pills id will 
eee his roan Kat. rea easy } A as the re. Which teen to ald he init approachoy 
Fm nes pw nature as natural medicine of man. 
*Prinelp office, No. 43 Brandreth Building, Canal Street. 25 cents a box, with full direc- 





HILGER & CO, 


NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


MEASRS. CRUSE & FILS FRERES, BORDEAUX: and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
GEISE — vss ers 


BORDEACX SD Wb RHE ANISH WINES 
Coostantly on hapd. 





az” ¥.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. 





AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 
HAR Ar APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 


Tee a. be fu la wee = = GR ATO “ a curs — Quality, grown in M 
and is ay~e'y | to w i mported Champa, 
| uaris wad P ofthe APA RKLINGC CATAWBA,’ end ct ihe “CABINET,” in eases, 


for sale, in win to sul! 
RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 


REMOVAL. 
B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNKER & 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn's Seed Store. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 cue STREET, CORNER OF Colne PLACE, 
YONKERS, * 
oppoewe the Rustl ond 
avy CONSTANTLY on HAND, AND OFFER FOR pla Bvany oy 
of Fine Grocertes, inc’ Rare Old Wi the most ap, 
brandeof Champagne including own MAX SUTAINE. ‘All the dierent aasieot Cane 
The Finest of all kinds of Fresh T: Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
yer in Dypavipticns ‘eas. ava 


Ail the different kinds of Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet O11, ac. 
RX. Vv — paserunens of Tyevetens, tatading Gelr Celebrated ‘Bonunorow Haus, West- 











Game, Bos Tongues, 4c. 
wants x MUTFER ro Rarge 10 all parte af boub of the shove places, sad all the aeigh- 
ver wo 
country sdjacent therete 





J.J. DRUMMOND & CO., 
GROCERS, 


| 
| CORNER OF CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, 
AVE constantly on hand a Large and Well Agserted Sant of Gveserion, Wy 
which can be found Tilton & Co.'s and 8. Clark & Sons rated Cy 
other Celebrated —_ + of — 
| dials, Scotch and Philadelphia Ales and Porter. 
Sa Olives, and Anchovies. Wolfe's ieeee and W. 8. ©. Club 
jn w lesa. 





DUNCAN SHERMAN ry: COs dope } 
We beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, ander the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORE STOUT, 


the transacting of a 
Dh ceradadn oor BANEING BUSINESS. 
iS Ne ing wad log 9 AND DOMESTIC EiCHANGE, MERCANTILE Pa- 


of STOCKS, BON 
soars 


ig 


PARM 


SEREREE 
a 
regis 
; (let 
crite 
elt 
FLEE 
z fh 5 
es 
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ul 
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34.823 
sli 
te 
i 
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§ 
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: 
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cents in Stamps, and Books or P ing instances of snecess- 

the Ralirosa i Lands, ¢ : Whe Mate—aise the oost ef frat ey} ot 
, price 

harvesting, , &c.,—or other information—-will be cheertull application, 





emasont food for Infants 
e and saute 
b 635 Br ona 250 Fourth Avenue. 
PRICE at WATERS’S, No. 333 Bresdwey— 


Mvusic AT 
Pianos and PAR Et lower prices than before offered market. 
and Melodeons to Rent, and rent allowed on perches. 5 _— 











THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMLLTON, ©. W. 


bed $1,000,000. 
SSURANCES GRANTED ON THE ORDIN 
A we he, a ABY Pt. PUAN FOR . Fan WHOLE OF LIPR, 





























ages, 
Credit , one half of the Premium for the rtf interest 
debt. on Joint Lives. Annuities, . years remaiting at " an 
Proposals for Life J Assurance entertained sum from $100 to $8,000. 
yy wines, Os law sees of trenam, concivepio eqanaly, cP y gear, or quaatent f 
Pickles m great ety. Annual exhib affairs ual divisions - 
House Gin, | lated Assurance Fund bears a full jon business aad é “she a 
ye aT. We shay be fnjamed oa disconti: 
who may or inue payment of Premiums, 
exchange their cles for of smaller amounts umbered ‘urther charges, 
"Ph Sal cebeiations of vestienea ena tere er 
SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 
ee » FOU LiFB. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
S Half Premium | Whole Prem | At 60 or death | At 65 or death 
< | With Prods. | With’s Profit. | is: seven years | rem’r of life} if earlier. if earlier. 
| $18 si73 | me) 88 18 
» 23 201 106 a3 oh as 
% 257 233 13 24 3a 292 
# 30 273 1“ —— 46 $71 
Forms of ‘and al: requimte int ny, be obtainea on tw THOMAS 
M. SIMONS, Secretary, Hamilion, C. W., or to any of the Agencies in Canada. Ageats alse 
¢ at Detroit. at St. John, N. B., and ‘at St. John's Newfoundland. 





tion oo N SHERMAN a CO” from the commencement of 
To WHOM WE Ca88 FLBASURE 1X 
~iyy -— “forthe Pes and Sale of 
a Orders urchase 8TOC 
ober aaa a _ 
Rpasiiue wre he med Qaveniictnen, 
Younsase auowan ont 
nettin ete by 


the following : 
Esq., Prerident of the Bank of the Republic. 


J. T. Sourren, 
Janes Banwes, Esq Merchants’ Hichange Bank. 


Wituiam B. Aston, satiiee., New ‘Fork. 
Wa. Kent, 


» Alban: 
| og ae ge 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
IN CABADA, We WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
‘or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 





eee teenie tnd collected oo Mngland, Ireland, Seotiand, 
RCA R DARL 3 29 William Street, New York. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA .S BXCHANGE Co, 
823 Broadway, N 
DNA BANDS, 9 AN vine Mah Ramery To of te pb and nh OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
= i) J—J, UT 1 








= & CALDWELL 
bd Old Slip, ones Water Street, New York. 
or Cuantastom Bills on 


‘BANK o” LIVERPOOL, 
fof One Fonnd Sorting and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Exe.anp, Ine- 


SWIFT, RANSOM & CO., 
31 PINE ST., 


maw ON THR BANK OF vie raft nd MAKE Byerzances TO ENGLAND 
‘or country i eredits on Chicago, make collections 
he principal places of weet, » 








BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 589 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tasue Oredita for TRAVELLERS, avatiabdie in any part of the world. 


REMITTANCES TO INGL A. IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
We mace tonT ~~ on te 
Ny sional Bay Wk Ov RoOTLAND 
ARE NY, It 


‘ a 4 as COMPANY, Ireland. 
im sume from wi 
‘Aaaress 





TAYLOR 





4,' Poy, We ona ten Sense 
eae ee wpe 


to eal) 





eames 


tae Alok 


ewelry, Gooda and 
‘eka Watcha rapaired by 
isdorenecs will bo given to 
— 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Street. 


Dy froat veosatto parsons debtinied by we 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CO! 











OTT popstar stile wil renter Woe toch aa Aten Zz 
- 
pad. delightful that dispenses with the 
Poke or wenlinn nant ond Silicon, mene ey eee 
“iid ME ig Led am, yam p cnc unpaly 


FP. G, FONTAINE & ©0., 905 and 589 Broadway, New York. 


Howse y's BILLS and OINTMENT —Myriads of have been 
nese of HotLoway's Pras and Ovstwem on chee —, 











tm the above will find it to their [nterest to call and 
b= FS Articles, to eramine his 


AS Tt BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, York. 
SPINNER, counbelodged ty enpantenens Ph 


N. B —Patentee of the new SER. 
ermen to be the best Baw for Trolling ever 


Fe ye py ee 





TOO 
Uberal terms. Fykes, Seines, kinds 
Han wd Hetiee God Lincs, ond God Moaks, of all Kinds. memes 





[), WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, wise, 





ait internal and etiernalatlmen cs, Their vaantmous ad 

Scla'ss the weanctactory, Mo. Wo Maiden Lane, ew Vests cna tt areggtete, @e. 
0. 

nd 8l per bor or por. Hew von ‘ain pact 


se See eashne Se ree sa aoe remedy 


LOVE 
‘ClOre sROe TER Tose 
minut roach) Apply te GLOVE AKO 


amy i breath. Eminent La. ~ —t Gan ot 
A.B. 5 
Peepaced a by a canes, Druggists, 100 Fultoa Street, New York. 








POR A RU aaare eee en SES 





Peay cag en we 
epercienteananes 











BRITISH COMMERCIAL Compayy. 
_ ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL ACCUMULA NO EXTRA CHARGE FO 
Ciog the Manic "ia Premiums may remain on tan Lomee' Promptly pai "a 


risks taken. 
special ‘wall 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, Aervary. 
MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 





Moses Taylor, Denison. 
Sami. F. Mot'. James Colles, Maney teeson” 
‘m. F. Mott. W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgan. 
‘m. W. Fox. Tighe. Jobn Caswell. 
Rufus L. Lord. Cooper. L. 8. Saariz. 
Thomas Barron. H Elsworth. Jonathan Thorne 
Augustus H. Ward. John Robt. B. Minturn. 
And at a meeting of the Board of Direetors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq 





Beures 







bile are A; Shasutor unt ie wakes hieael 





Insurance by the Vessela of this 


Sigore uf Sagete je will please notice Company, can 
now be done in New Yetta Gnsland on the enue tarmns as by the Mall Potato Giesm 
ore. 


THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.'S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


ot Watatnaron tan Bi | BERS vesesees T4 toma, en 4 
undernoted or other vessels are te sail as follows: 
pay | From York. 
eccoperseces Jan, 13 | Kangaroo .......... ctearpiag Pe 


2 Weanenday. 
pace dees onan ta ee ch ines 


are es pero fur Son Ree York, ° 





re ele 


e 


i 
i 
i f 














pe Pourt. Marsch. 
‘ by CanTyRon. 
‘ Apaiatic. 


if 








A AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the Towne without dissount or any sther charges, 
‘ TA Sorte Gesrge’s Buildings, Liverpool. 
vs reees.} W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
& J. smEBE. OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN 8T. 











